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DEMOCRACY AND WAR, 


THE teachings of nature tend to absolutism. The animals that herd 
together are ruled by the strongest, and the patriarchal is the oldest 
form of government on earth. In time intellect induces reflection, re- 
flection leads to restlessness, and, sooner or later, restlessness takes the 
form of protest. From this protest sprang democracy, a purely in- 
tellectual conception, and permeated with the properties of the busy, 
restless, teeming human brain. Climate and race have had much to 
do with fixing the various forms of government. The soft, sensuous 
atmosphere of the tropics, on the one hand, indisposes to exertion, while 
on the other, the profusion with which nature showers her gifts makes 
existence possible with the minimum of exertion. In such latitudes 
rest is the coveted boon, and each gladly leaves to some other the cares 
of government, and it must be intolerable oppression that excites re- 
sistance. Such a life has its charms and its virtues. It is favorable to 
meditation and philosophy. It asks little except permission to live. In 
such an atmosphere a form of government which makes more demands 
upon the time of its citizens in a week than does personal government 
in a year, which depends upon the willingness of a portion of the com- - 
munity to make sacrifices for the good of the whole, takes root with dif- 
ficulty and grows slowly. How can you expect representative institu- 
tions to flourish in a land where a piece of bread and a handful of 
fruit constitute a meal and the shelter of a wall is sufficient for a bed? 
Depend upon it, the connection between coal-fires and constitutional 
governments is not altogether a fanciful one. 
Vou. VII.—No. 1. 1 
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Then, again, take the Latin races. They are essentially artistic. 
They dwell close to nature, and take time from the engrossing pursuit 
of gain and power to dream of her loveliness. They excel in music, 
song, and art, in all that adorns life, but are not strong in the sturdy 
virtues which are the basis of the moral world. They think many 
things better than truth, they are almost unconscious of such a virtue 
as self-denial, and while they listen with a sympathetic air and charm- 
ing grace to the recital of human misery, seem incapable of any organ- 
ized or systematic effort to relieve it. These traits have had a marked 
influence upon their institutions. An artistic nature and quick sympa- 
thies have led them to neglect the attainable for the ideal, and ‘their 
want of self-discipline has made them intolerant of opposition. Hence 
they have always been the prey of doctrinaires and constitution-mongers, 
and seem hopelessly incapable of crediting a political opponent with 
honest intentions. 

The Teutonic races, on the other hand, inferior in subtlety, in taste, 
in artistic sense, have always been distinguished by a love of truth ; not 
mere admiration of its beauty and intellectual assent to its teachings, 
but the profound conviction that there is nothing better than truth. 
But while seeking truth, with a practical faith they have carefully dis- 
tinguished between the domain of thought, wherein the highest truth 
should be the object of pursuit, and the field of action, wherein the 
wisest man is the one that effects such good as he can secure, and does 
not risk the substance in grasping at the shadow. Hence they alone of 
the nations of the earth, caring little for theories and abstractions, but 
obstinate believers in example and precedent, have founded stable and 
enduring institutions based upon the people, and yet putting such ob- 
stacles in the way of participation on the part of the ignorant and the 
vicious in the higher duties of the state as to afford a practical security 
against that destructive legislation which inevitably sets in motion the 
conservative forces of property and impels a community from anarchy 
to despotism. 

Of the intellectual and moral activity of democracies—using the 
word in the broadest sense to include all governments in which the 
source of power is in the people—history furnishes abundant proof. 
Where you find the most enduring works, the stateliest edifices, the 
best roads, the most commodious harbors, the largest commerce, where 
you find the most beneficent institutions, the most salutary laws, the 
purest religion, where you find the most honest and intelligent attempts 
to grapple with the great problems of the universe, the soundest philos- 
ophy, the most subtle logic, the most persuasive eloquence, where you 
find an Aristotle, a Demosthenes, a Locke, or a Darwin, there be 
reasonably sure you will also find a government of the people. 

Athens, the earliest attempt of which we have any reliable informa- 
tion at self-government, is a moral and intellectual phenomenon. The 
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more it is studied the more we are lost in wonder at the boldness and 
thoroughness with which the experiment was made. Instead of the 
slow growth of popular rights, and the gradual removal of the barriers 
behind which caste and privilege intrench themselves, we have the 
democratic idea, like Minerva from the brain of Jupiter, springing 
into full life and activity at a bound. Their creative and philosophic 
genius conceived the grand idea of a government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, and their logical intellect formulated it in a sys- 
tem, with a hearty faith in the capabilities of mankind for self-govern- 
ment which we, with the experience of two thousand years, are not yet 
prepared to imitate. 

The characteristics of this democracy were intensified by an atmos- 
phere of rare intellectual activity, and have been thrown into strong 
relief by the fierce light of controversy. Its follies and its vices have 
been a favorite theme of declaimers and historians. from the writers of 
the degenerate Roman empire to the young orator of the Carleton Club 
anxious to testify his horror of democracy and not averse to airing his 
Greek. We have been told with all the eloquence of hatred of its 
fierce factions, its ruinous division of authority, its bitter prejudices, its 
pandering to mob passion, its Kleon and its Alkibiades. But its good 
works are not so familiar to the average reader of history, for the same 
reason that the great processes of nature go on almost unnoticed by the 
careless observer ; but just as truly as the seed expands and the bud 
“ opens and the flower blows and the fruit ripens, so surely were the 
germs of all knowledge, of all art, of all literature, of all that gladdens 
the eye, that enriches the intellect, that touches the heart, planted thou- 
sands of years ago in the soil of Athenian democracy. 

While it is undeniable that popular governments produce great 
works and nurture great men, how do they carry on war, the business 
that beyond all other human affairs requires absolute and undivided 
authority, dispatch, secrecy, and vigor? Their situation is a perplexing 
one. A government which usually intrusts power for a fixed period 
to an individual, or a body in agreement with a majority of its citizens, 
and guards that power with a jealous care, and provides against its 
abuse by an elaborate system of checks, is called upon to commit to an 
individual whose political opinions may be bitterly opposed to the party 
at the head of affairs absolute power, a power not only without checks, 
but sustained by arms, a power which he may use against the govern- 
ment, and which in any appeal to force must always be decisive. What 
shall they do? Sustain him heartily and loyally strengthen his arms 
in every way, uphold him against detractors and rivals, and run the 
risk of seeing him secure in the affections of his army and triumphant 
over foreign foes, turn those arms against the government and mount 
to power over the ruins of the state, or else give him only such author- 
ity as is absolutely necessary to the daily movements of his army, furnish 
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supplies for short periods, and hold him to a strict account of plans and 
operations, encourage jealousies and rivalries that he may feel his de- 
pendence, and then, if he is successful, it is because he is a genius or his 
opponent a fool. 

There is a middle course, which was the one followed by our gov- 
ernment during the war of the Rebellion, viz., to keep the general di- 
rection of affairs in their own hands by indicating zones of operation 
and lines of communication, selected in councils largely composed of 
non-military men, to keep the commanders of armies alive to a sense of 
their responsibilities by summoning them from time to time to be cate- 
chised by Congressional committees, and to manifest zeal by persistently 
meddling with details which, at a distance from the scene, they could 
neither properly understand nor wisely administer. The effect of this 
course was to add a year at least to the duration of the war. 

The day for real danger from this source has passed. The worst 
that is to be apprehended nowadays from a successful soldier is that he 
may become President; but it has been the most formidable problem 
that democracy has had to solve how to employ an army so as to defeat 
foreign foes and at the same time protect itself against an ambitious and 
successful soldier. 

Athens, the first government to attempt this problem, took elaborate 
precautions against the abuse of military power. There has never been 
seen in any subsequent government such intimate relations between 
the civil and the military arms. The small territorial limits of Attica - 
brought war to the door of every Athenian. It was literally a question 
of life and death with him. Every soldier was a citizen. Every citi- 
zen was liable to be a soldier. His military and his civil duties were 
so thoroughly intermingled that it was to him perfectly natural and 
rational that they should be directed in much the same manner. 

To us an elective general seems the height of absurdity, for we have 
been taught by the experience of centuries that the methods of civil and 
military administration must be carefully separated. But to the citizens 
of a state which had just thrown off the yoke of a despot, and in a city 
where many of his partisans and sympathizers were still lurking, any 
other method would seem fraught with danger. Every citizen felt that 
he had a right to know who was to command him. Consequently, ten 
generals, one for each tribe, were chosen by show of hands. Associated 
with them was the third of the ten Achons, or judges, who were chosen 
by lot, called the Polymarch. He had a concurrent, and in some cases 
a higher authority, for we find at Marathon the Polymarch giving the 
casting vote. These generals commanded in turn. 

In this system we see the democratic idea in its full force. The 
‘number of commanders and the rotation in command made it impossi- 
ble for any one to carry out any attempt upon the liberties of the state 
without the concurrence of at least a majority of his colleagues, while 
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the Polymarch, whose functions were evidently quite as much those of 
a spy as an adviser, doubtless kept the home government informed of 
the temper of their generals. While such precautions insured Athens 
against the fate of so many popular governments, they interfered sadly 
with the success of her military operations. 

The first test of the new organization was the Persian war, and 
here the good fortune of the republic neutralized the faults of the 
system. For, when ten generals are chosen by a popular election, to 
get three such men as Miltiades, Themistokles, and Aristeides is mar- 
velous luck. With such leaders, and opposed by the ill-disciplined 
and heterogeneous masses of an Oriental army, it would seem that there 
could be but one result, and yet here the want of unity came near being 
ruinous. Five of the ten generals were opposed to fighting, and it was 
to the Polymarch, the civilian, belongs the everlasting honor of the 
casting vote that made Marathon the battle-field of civilization. 

In the interval between the first and the second Persian invasion, 
the singular expedient of ostracism had been devised as an additional 
precaution against ambitious leaders, a device which, without putting 
any stigma upon a man, was simply a popular decision that his presence 
was undesirable. It was not a mere invention of popular envy, as the 
historians of the servile school] have taught, but its application at such 
a time shows a remarkable distrust of military leaders. Aristeides was 
recalled from banishment by the generous exertions of Themistokles 
just in time to share the task of saving civilization ; and Themistokles 
had barety finished his glorious work when he fell a victim to the same 
ordinance. Unhappily, his patriotism was not like that of Aristeides,— 
proof against inducements and injustice,—and he ended his brilliant and 
checkered career the bitter enemy of the state he had saved and the 
traitorous ally of the monarch he had vanquished. 

Then followed some years of good government at home, and moder- 
ate success in war, due to the commanding genius of Perikles, who suc- 
ceeded in uniting in his own person the direction of civil and military 
affairs, a position which, like the younger Pitt, he owed entirely to his 
marvelous power of swaying popular assemblies. Under him Athens 
reached the summit of her power, but the decline began almost imme- 
diately. The inherent weakness of the military system was aggravated 
by corruption and selfishness until the nadir was reached in the bitter 
feuds of Kleon and Nikias. 

Probably few characters in history have borne such a load of oblo- 
quy as Kleon. The superb genius of Aristophanes heaped upon him a 
load of contemporary invective, ridicule, and scorn which would have 
satisfied Swift’s feelings towards Ditton and Whiston; and he is the 
awful example of those historians of whom the ingenious apologist for 
despotism, Mr. Mitford, is the type, who are always ready to stigmatize 
a popular orator as a demagogue. Yet he certainly did less mischief 
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than did the idol of the oligarchical faction, the intensely respectable 
and decorously imbecile Nikias. For when the virtuous Nikias had 
nominated and caused the election of his rival, for whose military 
capacity he expressed and probably felt the most unbounded contempt, 
to the command of an expedition in the hope that the failure of the 
expedition would ruin him, he had the mortification of seeing that 
rival successful. But when he in turn by strict poetic justice was com- 
pelled by popular clamor to take command of an expedition which he 
had strenuously opposed, his obstinacy and weakness insured the ruinous 
result which he had predicted. 

There was one really able man who might have saved Athens had 
he possessed a tithe of honesty or patriotism, the brilliant, versatile, 
utterly depraved Alkibiades; but the jealous suspicion which had led 
to so many disasters was in this case wisely directed, for he was much 
more likely to betray his country than to save it. It is unnecessary to 
follow farther the Athenian effort to meet the difficulty. All the in- 
tellect and energy of the ablest' nation of the ancient world could not 
save such a system, and that it would collapse when brought into col- 
lision with such an organization as the Macedonian wielded by such a 
ruler as Philip was a foregone conclusion. 

The genesis of popular government in Rome was in some respects 
similar. Analogies might be drawn between the early Roman kings 
and the dynasty of Peisistratus. Both included some wise and benefi- 
cent rulers. Both laid the foundation of national institutions, and had 
a marked influence in shaping the national character. Both ended in 
unendurable tyranny and the establishment of popular governments. 
But the systems of government differed widely. The term democracy, 
the rule of the people, is characteristic of the one, the term republic, the 
public business of the other. The one looked upon popular sovereignty 
as the cardinal principle of government, to which, as we have seen, they 
sacrificed efficiency in war ; the other regarded the prompt and energetic 
transaction of the business of the state as the end of government, and 
never hesitated to sacrifice the popular principle for the time being to 
the exigencies of the situation. 

Pioneers and colonizers, Roman national life was a continued war- 
fare, at first for existence, then for leadership, and finally for conquest. 
Confronted with the same problem as Athens had been, they solved it 
with characteristic decision. They saw that there was a question of 
more immediate and vital importance for them than even the amount 
of power that the people should possess, and that was whether they 
should be one of the numerous petty tribes by which they were sur- 
rounded, or whether they should possess Italy and become a nation. 
With that practical character which made them the Anglo-Saxons of 
antiquity, appreciating the advantages of organization and subordina- 
tion of the individual will to that of the whole, they proceeded at once 
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to the formation of a military system which would enable them to 
wield to the utmost advantage the resources of the state. The consti- 
tution of the Comitia, the popular assembly, was assimilated as nearly 
as possible to the organization of the Legion, and the military char- 
acter was strongly marked by the division of both into centuries. It 
was as emphatically a military state as was Sparta. Both aimed at 
making a nation of warriors, but by different methods. 

The Spartan system was based upon a studied repression of instincts 
and perversion of motives. It was the attempt of an original mind in 
a crude age to retain simplicity of manners by a policy of isolation, by 
rooting out the spirit of traffic and gain, by discouraging peaceful pur- 
suits, by forbidding luxury and display,—in a word, by perpetual in- 
terference with individual liberty. It taught courage and patriotism 
at the expense of honesty and truth. Progress was impossible, for the 
system was based upon immobility, and as the world would not stand 
still with them, they awoke at Leuctra and Mantinea to the conscious- 
ness that they had been left behind. The Roman system studied the 
motives of human action and turned them to profit. It encouraged 
the love of gain, which became a prominent feature in their character. 
Every man’s share of booty was proportioned to the amount of pay 
which he received, and posts of honor became sources of influence and 
wealth. Instead of murmuring at enforced conscription, they protested 
violently against summary discharge. 

The Romans retained by means of fortified colonies the lands they 
conquered. The diplomatic skill of the senate made allies of their 
neighbors until it was convenient to subjugate them, and when they 
had subjugated them, by a judicious system of assimilation and com- 
prehension they fused these composite materials into a strong and flex- 
ible mass. Hence their progress was as regular as their conduct of 
war was systematic. The practical side of their character was dis- 
played in the readiness with which they appropriated the ideas of the 
nations they vanquished, for nature, which gave them so much, denied 
to them the highest creative power. They were the embodiment of 
talent, as the Greeks were the personification of genius. They were 
forced to be content with imitating what they could not produce, and 
the third century of their history saw the complete triumph of the 
Roman arms and policy and of the Greek mind. 

The only sign of the Athenian distrust was seen in the division of 
the supreme authority in war, but instead of ten generals they had two 
consuls. They still retained the elective principle, but until a com- 
plete separation between the military and the civil functions of govern- 
ment took place, no other method seems to have occurred to republics. 
This was a long step towards a vigorous prosecution of war. Yet 
even this moderate division of authority was found unsuited to a great 
crisis, and the expedient of a dictator was tried. In times of peril 
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the senate solemnly committed all the civil and military power of the 
state to one of the consuls, with the august formula, “Ne quid res 
publica detrimenti capiat.” From this device we may, if we choose, 
derive the Anglo-Saxon practice of suspending, under similar circum- 
stances, the “habeas corpus” act. Certainly no human device has 
been found superior to this for vigorous prosecution of war as long as 
the extraordinary standard of civic virtue which was the glory of the 
early days of the republic was maintained. But it is not in the 
nature of things that such days should last. 

If we could insure a popular government against the accumulation 
of wealth we might guarantee it a long life, for wealth is the great 
corrupter and disintegrator of communities. It is a balance where one 
arm raises the few to power and the other depresses the many to de- 
pendence. Hence it creates the two social extremes, the patrician and 
the mob. Roman internal affairs were seldom in a healthy condition. 
In no country did inequalities come up sooner or press more hardly. 
Foreign conquest brought luxury, luxury brought corruption, and cor- 
ruption produced greedy and insolent patricians and a savage mob, 
for said one of the most acute of Italian politicians, “ An honest people 
and a weak mob, a corrupt people and a strong mob.” Every precau- 
tion had been taken to make war successful, almost none against a suc- 
cessful soldier. With such instruments as a supremely selfish senate and 
a corrupt and vicious mob ready to their hands, and with such extraor- 
dinary powers as a republic: organized for conquest had committed to 
their charge, is it to be wondered at that Marius and Sulla and Pom- 
pey and Cesar and Octavius and Anthony should turn these instru- 
ments and use these powers at first against each other and then against 
the state? 

The medieval republics were chiefly confined to Italy, then the cen- 
tre of what civilization there was, and in these republics nearly all the 
wealth, enterprise, and education of the age were concentrated. While 
England and France had hardly emerged from barbarism, Florence, 
Genoa, Padua, Venice, had universities and schools of art, busy looms, 
and abundant commerce. The hum of peaceful industry was heard in 
their streets. Their sails whitened every known sea. In the midst of 
contending factions as turbulent as those of Athens, and more savage, 
the sombre imagination of Dante, heated to poetic fervor by the fierce 
scenes around him, produced his immortal vision, and Petrarch rang 
the changes upon the old theme of love in sonnets of rare grace and 
ingenuity. All this material wealth only served to excite the cupidity 
of the rude and ignorant barons, nor could all the intellect, culture, and 
patriotism of the citizens, even when united, nerve them to face the 
fierce mercenaries who fought in the pay of the tyrants. But in every 
republic there was the party of the nobles and the party of the people, 
and the former were always ready to welcome outside assistance to neu- 
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tralize the numbers of the popular party. Then the cities had recourse 
to mercenaries, and their wealth often enabled them to outbid the 
tyrants. But one after another they fell either directly into the hands 
of military adventurers, or became subject to influential families, whose 
wealth corrupted the venal and hired the force that overawed the 
honest. 

And so republic after republic followed the path of Rome, appar- 
ently preferring to encounter the perils of military despotism, but in 
reality having no choice, for the elaborate precautions of Athens were 
foreign to the character of a less subtle race, and no state thus ham- 
pered could have existed in an age of iron for a twelvemonth. It was 
received as an established principle that republics were always sub- 
verted by successful soldiers, and opposition to standing armies became 
the shibboleth of the popular party in all representative governments. 
How profound was this distrust in England may be seen in her mutiny 
act and in all her military legislation, and while in other countries this 
opposition has usually been confined to the party of the people, in 
England, after the Commonwealth, we have the singular spectacle of 
both parties vying in hostility. The Whigs were opposed on principle, 
and defended their ground with citations from history. The Tories 
remembered the rule of Cromwell, and recounted many instances of 
the tyranny of the military saints. The habit remained after the dan- 
ger became a fiction, and year after year, when the army estimates 
came up, it was the fashion for some ambitious young aspirant, fresh 
from the university, to quote the career of Sulla or Sforza, and warn 
his audience against the dangers of a standing army. And to this 
day, once a year, the House of Commons gravely authorizes the sov- 
ereign to arm, equip, and pay an army of so many men for the ensuing 
year. 

The career of Bonaparte is a singular chapter in the history of popu- 
lar governments. The French revolution was the supreme effort of 
modern times towards liberty, but the French republic had not a single 
element of stability in itself. It was the crude work of men who 
showed a certain Titanic energy in demolition, but who were pigmies 
in statesmanship. It has been customary to endow the actors in the 
revolution with great qualities, because the impulse was grand. Some 
of them were giants in crime, like Marat. A few had intellectual force 
and audacity, like Danton. There was no end of constitution-mongers 
and pedants, like the Abbé Siéyes, but after the death of Mirabeau, who 
might have ruled the storm, the moral force of the movement at home 
was chiefly expended in murder. Abroad, the impulse directed by men 
who had not shared in the bloody saturnalia continued to roll back 
invading armies, and three figures emerge from the chaos worthy of the 
epoch,—Hoche, Kléber, and Moreau,—who by their abilities and vir- 
tues might have saved the state had not fate, as if propitious to the 
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schemes of the Corsican, removed them almost at the same time from 
his path. 

It is doubtful whether anything could have arrested the tremendous 
reaction from anarchy,and moderately certain that such a blood-cemented 
and absurdly constructed republic could not have endured, but none the 
less will the verdict of history find Napoleon Bonaparte guilty of con- 
verting the enthusiasm of an enfranchised people into a destructive 
thirst for military glory, and of bequeathing a legacy of ruin and cor- 
ruption whose final codicil we have seen fulfilled. 

The second attempt to found a republic in France deserved a longer 
life and a better fate than to fall by the hand of a charlatan, the in- 
heriter of a name, the worthy chief of a gang of political gamblers, the 
“bastard sphinx” of flunkies and cockneys. With him ends the long 
list of the betrayers and assassins of liberty, and it is probable that in 
the future, supported by the enormous power of public opinion, repub- 
lies will be reasonably safe from military adventurers. But while 
modern ideas have relieved republics from this danger, they have con- 
tributed some sources of weakness in war.- In all representative gov- 
ernments the needful supplies for carrying on war are raised exclusively 
in the popular branch of the legislature, and it is almost impossible to 
preverit this body from interfering with military operations, not from 
any desire to thwart or embarrass, but simply from the propensity of 
human nature to meddle, intensified by the teachings of popular politics. 
In a country where all men are born free and equal, and the great Pal- 
ladium of our liberties assures us that they are, each man is apt to im- 
agine himself equal to the task of superintending the direction of armies, 
giving them advice, and even commanding them. At any rate, if he is 
in a position to make himself heard, he insists upon knowing evéry- 
thing that is going on, and it becomes almost impossible to keep any- 
thing from the knowledge of an intelligent enemy. The choice of 
zones of operation, expeditions, surprises, no matter how great the need 
of secrecy and dispatch, are at the mercy of the country lawyer, who 
feels that he is not doing his duty to his constituents if he does not 
move for a committee of inquiry, with power to bring in persons and 
papers. 

Of the more serious interference of officials in high places it is need- 
less to speak with the example of our great war before us. This is a 
difficulty common to all governments, and orily worse in republics be- 
cause these officials are so constantly changing that the chances are 
against their being familiar with their duties and responsibilities. 
Lastly, there is with the almost unlimited power placed in the people 
the greatest danger that the methods in vogue in politics may invade 
the field of war. For between the Athenian general chosen at the Ek- 
klesia by show of hands and the American general who owes his com- 
mission to his skill in managing primaries the advantage is decidedly 
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with the ancients, for in Athens the line of demarkation between the 
citizen and the soldier was very faint. One of the principal reasons 
for the success of the Confederates in the early part of the war was that 
all important posts were committed to trained soldiers. Howell Cobb, 
ex-cabinet minister, and Robert Toombs, one of the prime movers of 
secession, never reached a higher command than a brigade. Imagine 
what commands they would have held in our service, and how many 
Big Bethels and Vienna reconnoissances they would have been re- 
sponsible for. 

What advantages has a republic to offset these sources of weakness ? 
It has one and only one, but that so great that it has often turned the 
scale against wise administration, against disciplined armies, against 
great leaders, and that is the indomitable spirit of a free people. Well 
has Bulwer put in the mouth of the greatest statesman that ever ruled 
France, “In this world two things only are immortal,—fame and a 
people.” This spirit fired the Athenians to throw themselves in the 
path of Asiatic invasion, and while Sparta, with the best military or- 
ganization of the day, and superior to all in individual pride and cour- 
age, shut herself up in inaccessible Peloponnesus and left the rest of 
Greece to its fate, Athens fought almost single-handed the most mo- 
mentous battle of the world and rescued civilization. We are apt to 
think of this war as it resulted and not as it presented itself to an 
Athenian. We read with pride how they overcame odds of ten to one, 
but it excites no surprise, for we have been let into the secret of Asiatic 
armaments, and know what a sham they were, but remember to the 
Greeks they came with all the force of the gigantic and the unknown- 
This spirit prompted Rome, after two bloody defeats at the hands of 
the best soldiers of the time, led by the brilliant and daring Pyrrhus, 
to proudly refuse all proffers of accommodation, and when the wily 
Kineas, the type of Greek diplomacy, had been sent to Rome to see if 
bribes and intrigue could divide those whom arms could not subdue, 
this spirit led him to report with the admiration extorted from despair, 
“T have seen a senate of kings.” This spirit upheld her in her twenty 
years’ struggle with the greatest soldier of. the ancient world, if not of 
all time, and when battle after battle had been lost, and the rash igno- 
rance of her consul had totally wrecked the last organized army she 
possessed, this spirit, too proud for recrimination, thanked the author 
of this ruin because he had not despaired of the republic. 

This spirit drove one of the smallest states in Europe to defy the 
gigantic power of the Spanish empire, and after a struggle in which 
the invincible infantry that had restored the prestige of their arm were 
opposed by men whom oppression had left no foothold upon the land, 
men who called themselves with savage irony the beggars of the sea, 
this spirit won their freedom. It inspired the men of Antrim and 
Londonderry, hunted to the verge of the ocean, to expel their faint- 
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hearted commander, to organize a defense, and behind a rude ditch and 
a hastily-constructed wall to sustain a siege worthy to stand alongside 
of Saragossa; and when the promised succors came not, but in their 
stead famine and pestilence, this spirit spoke from pinched lips and 
glared out of fever-stricken eyes, and hoarse whispers went around, 
“ First the horses and hides, then the prisoners, and then each other.” 
But why multiply instances of which history is full when we our- 
selves have seen the grand spectacle of the rising of a people, an im- 
pulse before which the arts of politicians and the schemes of leaders, 
the timidity of wealth and the whispers of disloyalty, were as chaff? 
And when the war had begun what unlooked-for virtues were revealed! 
We have heard from time immemorial of the evils of war, but surely 
there are redeeming features in that which calls forth some of the finest 
of human qualities. How many lives rusting in idleness, or expending 
superfluous energy in hurtful excitement, were elevated by sacrifice and 
consecrated to the life of the nation! How superb was the courage of 
the people, how pathetic their faith! And though this faith led them to 
make their early heroes out of cheap materials, yet, as one after another 
was found wanting and cast aside, they never doubted that the man 
would come. ‘They were not always patient and not always just, but 
their impatience was that of a high spirit that would be doing all the 
time, fretting at inevitable delay, and their injustice sprang from the 
momentous issues involved, and from the free and generous confidence 
they gave; like the master in the parable, they had committed unto 
their servants ten talents, and many a well-meaning and honest servant 
found them a hard master. 

When a war is sufficiently popular with a representative govern- 
ment to become a national war, that form of government is almost in- 
vincible. Trained armies and able leaders can effect little, for moral 
force is an obstacle against which the most skillful organization is in- 
evitably weakened by attrition. Does any one imagine that the intense 
devotion of the Southern States could have been overcome by anything 
but a great principle, or that if the spirit which hurled back the armies 
of Europe in 1793 had inspired the France of 1870 that Sedan would 
have decided the war? Organization is usually successful at first, but 
every day its chances diminish. It is difficult to keep its ranks full, 
and this is especially the case when waging war abroad. If the war is 
not quickly decided by overwhelming force or consummate ability, the 
standing army, no matter how well led, will be conquered by a people 
in arms. It must be admitted, however, that the tendency of recent 
wars is to increase the chances in favor of organization. For as war 
becomes more and more an art training becomes more necessary, and 
the Prussian idea has managed to combine the advantages of organiza- 
tion with the features of a national army. Lastly, there is great strength 
in a national army, owing to its comparative immunity from the dangers 
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of treason. In the Mexican war, which was a war of a party, and which 
was conscientiously opposed by some of the best and wisest men of the 
nation, there was so much disaffection that the Mexican government 
organized a command called the San Patricio out of deserters from the 
American army, and we captured over seventy of these deserters at one 
time. While in our great war, which lasted for four years, though 
many leaders proved incompetent, none were found faithless, and, if 
solitary instances of desertion to the enemy occurred, history knows 
nothing of them. Napier has finely spoken of the English soldier 
fighting and conquering in the cool shade of an aristocracy which per- 
mitted few rays of fayor or promotion to fall upon him. The future 
historian of our war will recount how the private soldiers of the Amer- 
ican army were tempted by the example of their superiors, and by every 
inducement that could be offered, from men who knew their value, and 
how in States that had renounced their allegiance, surrounded by the 
contagious enthusiasm of rebellion, and in many cases deserted by their 
officers, there could not be found one soldier of the regular army willing 
to be false to his flag or to his country. 

While such a spirit continues to animate professional soldiers, who 
by their situation are the farthest removed from the impulses which 
sway the masses, a republic can afford to smile at the spectre of 
Cesarism. 


EpwARp FYIELD. 
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BLOCKADF-RUNNING. 


(Concluded from page 638, vol. vi.) 


AFTER sunrise we proceeded in all haste to Wilmington, where our 
cargo was quickly discharged. Having obtained our return cargo, in 
company with two other blockade-runners I started for Nassau, and 
although the sentinels of the bar presented me with affectionate souve- 
nirs in the way of shot and shell, they did but little damage. My 
companions came to grief, thereby adding to the prize fund that was 
shared by the government with the officers of the blockade squadron. 

On the 10th of May, 1862, I arrived in Nassau with the steamer 
“Gordon.” When the usual swarm of newsmongers had dispersed, 
Lieutenant Low, of the Confederate navy, came on board and pre- 
sented me with a communication from Captain Bullock, our naval 
agent in Europe. The purport of his letter was to announce his 
having dispatched a gunboat to Nassau, and as the officer to whom Mr. 
Mallory had assigned the command had declined it, he requested that I 
would immediately take charge and hasten to sea before the govern- 
ment authorities became exercised as to her character and ultimate 
occupation. Lieutenant Low informed me that the “Oreto” had been 
anchored for some time at Cochran’s anchorage, nine miles east of 
Nassau, where her position was daily becoming perilous and precarious. 
Fully appreciating the necessity for prompt action, I immediately sur- 
rendered the “Gordon,” and informed Adderly & Co., to whom the 
“ Oreto” was consigned, that as a Southern officer it was my duty to 
become the custodian of the lone Confederate waif upon the waters 
until the pleasure of the Navy Department should be expressed. By 
a returning blockade-runner I informed the Secretary of the Navy of 
the course a sense of duty had caused me to adopt, and requested, 
should he confirm me in the command, that he would send without 
delay experienced lieutenants and other necessary officers, besides funds, 
to enable me to get the “Oreto” out of Nassau with promptness and 
dispatch, as her warlike construction and equivocal position were cal- 
culated to arouse suspicion, and through the agency of Federal spies 
cause investigation and consequent arrest. 


~~ 
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The response to my communication brought three inexperienced 
young officers, strangers to the sea, with instructions for me (in the 
event of the non-arrival of Captain North) to assume command, equip, 
fit out, and immediately proceed to sea as a Confederate cruiser. From 
Lieutenant Stribling (who had just arrived from England en route for 
home) I learned that North had positively declined the command, con- 
sequently my status in regard to the “Oreto” became defined. The 
po-ition immediately involved me in anxiety and trouble, as through 
the representations of the American consul the commander of Her 
Britafinic Majesty’s ship “ Greyhound,” under the rulings of the “ For- 
eign Enlistment Act,” had for the third time arrested the “ Oreto,” and 
had now placed her in the Court of Admiralty. 

Trusting that the evidence would not be sufficient to condemn the 
steamer, I, with the intelligent assistance of Mr. I. B. Lafitte, of 
Charleston, South Carolina, then connected with the house of Frazier, 
Trenholm & Co., commenced (sub rosa, of course) to secure an arma- 
ment and all the adjuncts that were requisite for the efficient equipment 
of a man-of-war. The complacent order to equip, fit out, and proceed 
on a cruise of aggression, as though a navy-yard and enlisting rendez- 
vous were at my disposal, clearly indicated that the Navy Department 
had failed to properly consider the very many obstacles and difficulties 
that surrounded me at Nassau. Ina British port, restrained by the 
“ Queen’s Neutrality Proclamation” and the stringent “ Foreign En- 
listment Law,” with its severe penal enactments (not to mention Fed- 
eral detective espionage), the want of officers, men, and money,—all 
these hampers to my proceedings were constantly springing up from 
ambush like the armed men of Roderic Dhu. 

Nevertheless, I hoped on, worked on, with a zealous determination 
that at all hazards I would faithfully guard the interests of the Con- 
federacy in this its first constructed bantling of the billows. In my 
extremity the chivalric Stribling, who had served on the “Sumter” 
with Semmes, relinquished his leave of absence and gallantly came to 
the rescue by volunteering his services. Joyfully were they accepted, 
admirable was the succor, for no such could be obtained in Nassau. 
June and July passed in a wearisome state of uncertainty and secret 
labor. To multiply my discomfiture, malignant yellow fever became 
an epidemic. This created a demand for much of my time in attend- 
ing on friends who were afflicted. At last the August term of the 
Vice-Admiralty Court arrived. The “Oreto” underwent her trial. It 
was clearly proven that she left England unarmed and unequipped, 
and had continued so during her stay at Nassau, and she was released 
from bondage. Without an hour’s delay she was hastened out of the 
harbor, and at midnight, with a tender in tow that carried the equip- 
ments, we steamed quietly away from the scene of her troubles. 

On the next day at noon the “Oreto” was anchored near a deso- 
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late, uninhabited islet called Green Kay, some ninety miles to the 
southward of New Providence. Then commenced a task more difficult 
and painfully laborious than anything my wide experience had here- 
tofore encountered. Our crew consisted of twenty-two, all told, in 
place of the proper complement of one hundred and thirty. There 
was a deficit among the officers of two lieutenants, sailing-master, 
surgeon, paymaster, one engineer, five midshipmen, boatswain, and 
gunner. 

With this inadequate force two rifle 7-inch and six 6-inch guns, 
with carriages, powder, shot, shell, general equipment, and stores, were 
to be hoisted on board. However, no one murmured; officers and men 
stripped to the buff and went to work, while the broiling tropical sun 
of August blistered and burned their exposed persons. On the second 
day one of the men sickened, and in eight hours died. As he had 
while in Nassau dissipated to excess, this sudden winding up of his 
earthly career was attributed to that cause, though the yellow appear- 
ance of the corpse excited in my mind very grave misgivings. We 
buried him on the rocky islet, and resumed our Herculean task, which 
cuntinued for seven days. On the eighth we rested from sheer pros- 
tration. 

At length our task was finished, the guns mounted and in position, 
the anchor weighed, and with tender in tow we steamed away from the 
lone rock sentinel. After the establishment of general order the guns 
were run in for loading. An exclamation of despair from Stribling 
attracted my attention. “ What is the difficulty ?” I inquired. 

“Good heavens, captain, we are ruined! In the haste and secrecy 
of loading, the tender, rammers, sponges, sights, locks, beds, and quoins 
have all been left in Nassau. The battery, sir, is impotent without 
these essentials, and we have no means of temporary substitution.” 

The misfortune was indeed deplorable, though slightly relieved by 
the completeness of our pivot guns. 

When we passed through the Queen’s Channel the tender was cast 
off, the English colors hauled down, and with loyal cheers for the 
“ Florida,” we flung the Confederate banner to the breeze. 

Alas! poor “ Florida.” Beautiful in model, warlike in guns, the 
absence of important essentials despoiled the reality, and left her afloat 
the mere typical representation of what a gallant cruiser should be. 

This, our first day of assumed nationality, proved wondrously 
beautiful. The bright tropical sun shone, but the softest of trade-winds 
cooled the atmosphere and invigorated all hands for judicious organ- 
ization, and ingenious application of limited means into some tangible 
form of naval efficiency. These duties were not accomplished until 
night. Setting the watch, and directing the course to be steered, I 
obeyed the dictates of nature and retired to rest. 

From uneasy dreams I was aroused at daylight to visit two of the 
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men, who were reported as ill. Premonitions of an approaching yel- 
low fever epidemic cast its shadow over my mind. Nervously I paced 
_ the quarter-deck, vainly striving to conquer despondency, as I contem- 
plated the overwhelming responsibilities that were charged upon my 
official position. The fact of being afloat I knew would excite extra- 
ordinary expectations, and to fail, under any circumstances, involved 
professional extinction. ‘These gloomy reveries were interrupted by a 
delirious cry from the sick men, Hastening to their bedsides, I found 
them raving mad with fever. A survey of their condition confirmed 
my worst apprehensions, for it conveyed the dreadful intelligence that 
the pestilential tyrant of the tropics had invaded the “ Florida.” Thus 
were we assailed by an element of impotence more terrible to encounter 
than all that was endured in our past physical struggle. 

Intrusting to Stribling alone the melancholy information, we deter- 
mined, if possible, to conceal the appearance of the epidemic, with the 
delusive hope that the cases might prove sporadic. In the absence of 
a regular physician, the medical duties of the steamer as a necessity 
devolved upon me, and throughout the anxious day the requisitions on 
my ability were constant. The trade-winds freshened, and the hope 
was indulged that the pure ocean air would disinfect the “ Florida,” 
and relieve her from the malaria of the fell disease. Alas, “ there was 
no balm in Gilead.” By sundown more than half the crew, with two 
officers, were added to the sick list. The character of the affliction 
could be no longer concealed. 

An epidemic on shore invariably produces a general panic. The 
well can obtain safety in flight, or at least free themselves from its 
constant terrible presence. But at sea, imprisoned, without the possi- 
bility of escape, within the narrow confines of the vessel, there is no 
relief from the howls of the delirious, the death-heralding black vomit, 
or the pinched and yellow countenances of those who have ceased to 
suffer, and are reluctantly manipulated by their surviving shipmates 
as the hammock-shroud and ponderous shot are arranged for the final 
plunge into that ocean of rest, the seaman’s uncoffined grave. 

Reluctantly the idea of cruising was abandoned, a harbor of refuge 
had become a necessity. Cuba was in sight, and Cardenas, a familiar 
port, not far distant. Shaping the course in conformity with the obliga- 
tions involved in my responsibility we eluded the numerous cruisers, 
and at midnight anchored at Cardenas, our force having been reduced 
by the epidemic to one fireman and two seamen. 

Lieutenant Stribling was dispatched to Havana to obtain medical 
aid and nurses. By this time the quarter-deck had been converted intu 
a hospital, where at all hours of the day and night my presence was 
required, for there were none to aid, none to relieve me from the ex- 
hausting demand upon my medical attention to the sick and dying. A 
communication was addressed to the governor of Cardenas, soliciting 
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the aid of a physician. The response was couched in the most courteous 
of hyperbolical Spanish, but ingeniously equivocal. I was politely 
reminded of the queen’s “neutrality proclamation,” particularized by 
citing the injunctions against increasing military equipment, recruiting, 
or remaining in port longer than twenty-four hours. 

Disgusted with this abnegation of the ordinary manifestations of 
humanity, I resolved to give no further heed to national laws or official 
mandates, but let fate do her worst, and battle with our misfortune, 
courageously to the bitter end. 

The sun rose and set upon the beautiful “Florida.” At her peak the 
Confederate flag waved in solemn dignity, and no external spectator 
who gazed upon the outside symmetrical appearance could for a moment 
fancy that burning fevers and fatal vomitos were devouring the life- 
throbs of her scanty crew. There is a limit beyond which human 
ability is incapable of passing. The overwhelming duties and rexpon- 
sibilities that had been forced upon me reduced me physically to that 
terminus of endurance. This became painfully evident from the loss 
of appetite, nervous prostration, and inability to refresh myself with 
even a few moments of vital repose. Constantly inhaling the pestilen- 
tial atmosphere of the quarter-deck had infected my system with the 
fell disease. The demon of hades tarried not long in his approach, but 
came with a throbbing pulsation of the brain, accompanied by a dizzy 
blindness and shooting pains that produced excruciating agony, as if 
my bones had been converted into red-hot tubes of iron and the marrow 
in them boiling with the fervent heat. My tongue, mouth, and throat 
were blistered, as if molten lead had been poured down them. Un- 
quenchable thirst that nothing could alleviate was accompanied by the 
most violent retching. There was no moisture in my eyes; the foun- 
tains seemed seared and parched, as if red-hot irons had branded the 
well-spring of tears. Every pore of my body seemed to be hermeti- 
cally sealed with a burning fever from the furnace of my heart. This 
was succeeded by icy chills. At first the delirium of suffering ebbed 
and fiowed, leaving brief periods of consciousness, which, with singular 
determination, were employed in directing the management of my case. 
At length a dreary blank enveloped my mind ; the vital spark flickered 
in its unstable tabernacle as the battle of life was fought. Thus a week 
elapsed, when reason asserted a feeble sway. I awoke to @ sense of 
reality, and discovered in the gloom of the cabin three sombre-looking 
individuals, who, to my dreaming fancy, appeared like weird phantoms 
of the nether world. In a few moments I became conscious of their 
corporeal substance, and discovered that they were medical savans of 
Cardenas, whom some kind friends had summoned to my couch. Their 
consultation had ended, and the voice of the senior, in sepulchral cadence, 
enunciated, with the aid of his time-piece,— 

“Tt: is now,” said he, “twenty minutes after nine o’clock. I am 
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convinced, from careful investigation, that the captain cannot survive 
beyond meridian.” 

The profound lugubriousness of their assent excited an irresistible 
impulse that caused me to exclaim, “ You're a liar, sir; I have too 
much to do, and cannot afford to die.” 

The reverend medicos smiled at my excitement, and soon departed, 
without, however, revoking their opinion. This determination to live 
(for in sickness there is vitality in individual will) acted like a charm 
upon my system. By the interposition of divine Providence the mes- 
senger of death was arrested. 

When my mind regained its normal condition, I expressed a desire 
to see the young gentlemen who had shared with me in the trials and 
dangers through which we had passed. The invitation was promptly 
accepted, and I was soon surrounded by these noble young men. 
Several had paid toll at the half-way house, but speedily retraced their 
steps on the road to health. There was one beloved form missing which 
in the early days of my illness was never absent from my couch. 
“ Where,” I nervously inquired, “is my beloved son, Laurens?” Every 
countenance saddened, and for a time only sobs responded to my inter- 
rogatory. Finally I learned that he had died the day before of the 
scourge that ‘had so fearfully afflicted us, and had that morning been 
buried while I was unconscious and supposed to be passing into eternity. 
Appreciating the agony that oppressed me, the gentlemen soon departed 
and left me to regain composure. 

John Laurens Read was a noble youth, a native of Charleston, 
South Carolina, and sixteen years of age. Well born (Henry Laurens, 
of Revolutionary fame, being his great-grandsire), he was the possessor 
of all those noble characteristics of the purest blood of the best and most 
patriotic days of the country, and was much beloved by his brother- 
officers. 

Stribling returned with a Georgia physician and fourteen non-enlisted 
laborers, the neutrality laws utterly precluding the possibility of pro- 
curing seamen. 

Marshal Surano, the governor-general of Cuba, requested that the 
“ Florida” would proceed to Havana, where she would be more secure 
under the guns of the Moro. In compliance with this friendly desire, 
at 9 p.m. on the 30th of August we weighed anchor and left the 
harbor of Cardenas, our reminiscences of the terrible sojourn being 
clouded with memories of our dead who slept beneath its sod. The 
passage was undisturbed by Federal cruisers, as we ran the land down, 
keeping within the tabooed marine limit of the Island of Cuba. To 
seaward an occasional blockader could be seen, alert as usual, not un- 
frequently halting suspected crafts that might perchance have dodged 
out of Dixie with sufficient cotton on board to reward the lynx-eyed 
cruiser with prize-money. Cotton under capture was certainly a kingly 
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consideration in those times to the devoted blockader. At daylight we 
anchored in Havana, and were soon thronged with visitors, whose 
curiosity outweighed all dread of Yellow-Jack. We were kept under 
a strict surveillance, and all our ingenuity could not procure a piece of 
timber long and large enough to be moulded into rammers and sponges. 

It had become evident that the “ Florida” would have to enter a 
Confederate port to be officered and properly equipped. .This convic- 
tion determined me to sail for Mobile, which I learned had a smaller 
blockading force on duty than any other Southern port: 

On the Ist of September, 1862, we steamed out of Havana and 
made a direct course for Mobile Bay. The voyage proved propitious, 
and at 3 P.M. on the 4th we sighted Fort Morgan, and two stean.ers, 
evidently blockaders, hastening to contest our entrance. Though still 
quite feeble, with assistance I was enabled to repair on deck and recon- 
noitre the situation. There was not a cloud in the sky, or zephyr 
breath on the sea, to disturb the serenity of the surroundings. But 
when the eye sighted the approach of the vengeful foe this poetry of 
view faded before the harsh and stern reality. Lieutenant Stribling 
suggested that under the circumstances of our crippled condition, and 
inability to offer resistance, it would be advisable to stand off again 
and defer the attempt to enter the harbor until darkness should mantle 
our movements. This proposition I rejected, as the draught of the 
“ Florida” did not permit of dalliance with the shoals, nor was there 
any surety of finding the channel without the aid of the light-house, 
which had been dismantled. “ But, sir,” said Lieutenant Stribling, 
“in this attempt we cannot avoid passing close to the blockade-squadron, 
the result of which will be our certain destruction.” 

“The hazard is certainly very great, but it cannot be avoided. We 
will hoist the English colors as a ‘ruse de guerre,’ and boldly stand for 
the commanding officer’s ship; the remembrance of the delicate Trent 
affair may perhaps cause some deliberation and care before the batteries 
are let loose upon us; four minutes of hesitation on their part may 
save us.” 

Moreover, having decided regardless of hazards to run the blogkade, 
there was no time for hesitation, but dash ahead, trusting to fortune and 
a clean pair of heels. 

The English colors were set, and under a full head of steam we 
boldly stood for the flag-ship. When about some eighty yards distant 
from her she fired a warning gun, and ordered us to heave to, evidently 
deceived by our general appearance and bold approach into the belief 
that we were English. We paid no attention to the signal or com- 
mand, but continued to press vigorously on. A second shot passed 
over our bow, when immediately their whole broadside was poured 
into us, the effect of which was to carry away some of our hammock 
nettings and much of our standing and running rigging. Had their 
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guns been depressed, the career of the “ Florida” would have ended 
then and there. The example of the flag-ship, the “Oneida,” was 
instantly followed by the other two ships of the squadron, and their 
fierce fusillade was hurled with the resolute determination of destroying 
the Confederate. In truth, so terrible became the bombardment, every 
hope of escape fled from my mind. One 11-inch shell from the 
“Oneida” passed through the coal-bunkers on the port side, struck the 
port forward boiler, took off one man’s head as it passed on the berth 
deck, and wounded nine men. If it had exploded, which it failed to 
do, I no doubt would have lost every man on the vessel except the two 
men at the helm, as I had ordered all the crew below, they being ex- 
posed to no purpose on the deck. The officers of course remained at 
their stations, and though subjected to constant storms of destructive 
missiles, they miraculously escaped. Immediately after this a shot 
from the “ Winona” entered the cabin and passed through the pantry, 
and an 11-inch shell from the “Oneida” exploded close to the port 
gangway and seriously injured the vessel. The fire from this vessel, 
the “ Oneida,” increased in warmth and destruction. I endeavored to 
make sail, and succeeded only so far as letting fall the topsails. Several 
men were wounded in the rigging ; one had the whole bottom of his 
foot taken off by a shrapnel shot, and afterwards died from tetanus, 
and the sheets and tyes were shot away, so that I was not able to set 
the sails properly. At this moment I hauled down the English flag 
under which we were sailing, and gave the order to one of the helms- 
men to hoist the Confederate flag. At that moment he was endeavoring 
to haul up the foot brail of the spanker, and lost his forefinger with a 
shrapnel shot, so that my order in regard to the flag could not be com- 
plied with. During all this time shell and shrapnel were bursting 
over and around us, the shrapnel striking the hull and the spars at 
almost every discharge. We made no effort at resistance, for though 
armed we were not at all equipped, having neither rammers, sponges, — 
sights, quoins, nor elevating-screws. Properly manned and equipped, 
the excitement of battle would have relieved the terrible strain upon 
our fortitude, which nevertheless sustained us through the withering 
assaults of a foe who were determined upon capture or destruction. 
The loud explosions, roar of shot, crashing spars and rigging, 
mingling with the moans of our sick and wounded, instead of intimi- 
dating, only increased our determination to enter the destined harbor. 
Simultaneously two heavy shells entered our hull with a thud that 
caused a vibration from stem to stern. The 11-inch shell from the 
“ Oneida” which came in and passed along the berth deck entered three 
inches above the water-line, and if there had been any sea on our bilge- 
pumps could not have saved the vessel from sinking. Everything 
depended upon the engineers, and in that department the duty was 
performed with efficiency and zeal. 
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Thus far we had borne the fierce assaults with the calmness that oft 
befriends the victims of desperation, and as nothing vital had been in- 
jured the gradual withdrawal from the close proximity of the guns of 
the enemy excited pleasurable hope. Finally we cleared the grouping 
circle, and the prospects of escape began to brighten. This the enemy 
observed, as more fiercely their efforts increased, more furiously roared 
their artillery, and denser became the black: clouds from their smoke- 
stacks, as they fed their fires with rosin and other combustible material 
to increase their head of steam. 

‘Vain were these excessive exertions; fate had carved out for the 
“ Florida” a more extended career, and this baptism of fire christened 
the gallant craft as a Confederate torch-bearer on the ocean of public 
events. The shot and shell gradually fall short, a gentle northeast 
wind lifts the cloudy curtain and exhibits the indignant Federals haul- 
ing off from the bar, while in the channel-way, battered and torn, war- 
worn and weary, with her own banner floating in the breeze, the 
“Florida” in safety is welcomed to her anchorage by hearty cheers 
from the defenders of Fort Morgan. 

The dangers through which we had passed were unavoidable, our 
success a source of professional congratulation, and the reaction from 
overstrained anxiety to quiescent repose pleasurable beyond expression. 

As the yellow fever still clung to the steamer, assailing both officers 
and men, very judiciously we were placed in quarantine. At noon of 
the second day after anchoring, on being called to Stribling’s ‘bedside, 
I was shocked to discover that this noble officer was afflicted by the fell 
disease that had already caused us so much misery. All that medical 
skill and devoted friendship could accomplish was rendered with a zeal 
that knew no tiring. Vain were human efforts. The fatal vomito 
announced the end of hope. Nothing remained to be done, apart from 
tender nursing and affectionate care. Lightly the rough seamen trod 
’ the quarter-deck, and the harsh coils of rope were flemished in their 
places as noiselessly as fall the gentle snéw-flakes upon the bosom of 
our mother earth. All orders were issued in subdued whispers, that 
nothing might disturb the last moments of the dying officer. In un- 
consciousness his spirit seemed to wander, though he still held my hand 
that for twenty hours had never parted from his feeble grasp. 

“Sweet mother,” he murmured, “take me to your*heart of hearts, 


“«¢ Lend, lend your wings; I mount, I fly! 
O grave, where is thy victory ? 
O death, where is thy sting ?’”’ 


These, his last words, were whispered ,with expiring breath, and the 
spirit of the chivalric Christian Stribling passed to that better land, 
“where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 

We buried him on the peaceful heights of Montrose, but not his 
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memory ; that was embalmed in our hearts, and every throbbing remi- 
niscence of Confederate existence rewrites there the epitaph that had 
no carving on his grave. 

For some length of time the poor “ Florida” —_ haunted by 
ghosts, as her ghastly crew slowly recovered from the baneful influence 
of the tropical epidemic. At last pratique is granted, the yellow flag 
disappears, and the din of workmen engaged in repairs arouses the 
lethargic into action. The repairs were multifarious, and vital to the 
efficiency of the vessel. The facilities were subordinate to the distance 
of twenty-eight miles from Mobile and its mechanical appliances. An 
extensive bay, subject to chopping seas in ordinary winds, operated 
against the efficiency of the ship carpenters who were employed to 
repair damages to the hull. In addition, the wire standing rigging 
was to be spliced,—a most tedious and slow operation,—calking, under 
every disadvantage of rainy weather, besides hundreds of minor mat- 
ters that nevertheless were important. Detail of officers and gathering 
together of a crew consumed time, as did the ordnance arrangements 
for the battery of the steamer. Three months were consumed from 
the date of pratique to the reporting of the vessel “ready for sea.” 

The Secretary of the Navy, in sending his cruising instructions, 
manifested extreme impatience at the long but unavoidable tarry of 
the “ Florida” in port. In response, I stated that the blockade of the 
port had become so stringent, that the commanding officer had reported 
the “ Florida” as “ hermetically sealed up in Mobile Bay.” I also 
added that the speed of the “ Florida” had been vastly overrated, and 
as the entire responsibility of her safe delivery from thraldom rested 
upon me, I would not trifle with her safety, but be guided by my pro- 
fessional judgment, and select a northeast gale (due at this season) for 
testing my ability to carry the steamer in safety through the cordon of 
blockaders that clustered around the outlet of Mobile Bay. 

The response to this communication was a telegram detaching me 
from command, and assigning it to Captain Barney. At this epoch in 
Confederate naval history President Davis arrived in Mobile, and Ad- 
miral Buchanan, who had indorsed all my views as correct and judi- 
cious, represented to the President that my detachment was decidedly 
a mistake, and might prove disastrous, etc., ete. Mr. Davis took 
decided action. Promptly the order of detachment was revoked, and 
I, again reinstated, watched for the expected northeaster, determined to 
risk nothing until I had it at my heels. 

In the mean time, Captain (now Admiral) Preble announces to 
Admiral Farragut the pain and mortification he experienced at the 
escape through his command of the “rebel” steamer, owing, as he 
officially stated, “to her speed and unparalleled audacity.” The gov- 
ernment, irritated by the escape of the steamer, disregarded Preble’s 
earnest applications for a court-martial, and with unjust haste sum- 
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marily dismissed him from the navy. Eventually, he was honorably 
restored to his proper position. 

As an enemy, Preble was consistent and hensanhl as a friend, 
faithful and true: even through all the vicissitudes of untoward events 
that.erected barriers between old naval associates, who in by-gone days 
had buffeted together in happy unity the storms of old Neptune and 
hardships of the sea. The grand and gallant old knights of the navy, 
who inaugurated its reputation and emblazoned its history with a halo 
of glory, left as an heirloom a chivalry of brotherhood that purified 
friendship and exalted its sentiments above the factions of life and 
storms of adversity. 

On the 14th of January, much to the delight of the ardent spirits 
of the “ Florida,” the barometrical indications prognosticated stormy 
weather. Throughout the day it blew a gale from the southward and 
eastward, accompanied with gusts of rain. Feeling sure that my long- 
expected northeaster was brewing, I determined to run down to Mobile 
Point and anchor, ready to face the music when in my judgment the 
propitious moment should arrive. About 5 p.m. the wind, as I ex- 
pected, changed to the northward with clear weather, when the block- 
ading squadron was revealed, and so aligned as to prevent, as they 
doubtless thought, my successful egress to the sea. Double reefs were 
taken in our topsails, and balanced reefs in the fore and main trysails. 
The topsails I caused to be mastheaded, and the gaskets replaced by 
split rope-yarns, which would give way when the sheets were hauled 
upon and the sail set without sending the top-men aloft. Everything 
was secured for bad weather, a double watch set, and the crew piped 
down. During the night the wind increased so violently that it was 
impossible to get under way until 2.20 a.m., when the weather moder- 
ated. All hands were called, steam was up, and soon we were under 
way, heading for the bar. A night of bitter cold had doubtless caused 
the Federal lookouts to obtain partial shelter from the stinging blasts 
of winter, and consequently abate much of their acute vigilance. This 
was the presumption, as, to our astonishment, we passed quite near to a 
blockader inside the bar, and were not discovered until abreast of a 
third, when the alarm was given by drums beating the call, flashing 
lights, and general commotion, as cables were slipped, and, ’mid the 
confusion of a surprise, a general chase commenced in the wildest ex- 
citement. All the steam and canvas that could be applied urged us 
swiftly over the rugged seas, as half a dozen rampant Federals followed 
with intense eagerness on the trail of the saucy Confederate,—that 
“rebel” craft whose escape from thraldom was sorely dreaded at the 
North, in visions of burning vessels and commercial disasters. 

From stormy morn to stormy eve the chase is vigilantly continued, 
and the enemy, with a full appreciation of the magnitude of their duty, 
press on with unflagging zeal. From time to time a gunboat, more 
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fleet than her companions, gains sufficiently on the “ Florida” to increase 
the interest and excitement of the pursuit. As the day declines the 
pursuers one by one fade under the horizon, leaving but two with suffi- 
cient speed to hold their distance and flatter themselves with prospects 
of success, 

High rolled the angry waves, and through its yeasty foam the Con- 
federate plunges, regardless of the toppling seas that roll on board in 
cold blue waves from stem to stern. Heavy pitching springs the fore- 
topsail yard ; to fish and repair renders it necessary to unbend the sail 
and send the spar on deck. This is quickly done, but the reduction of 
canvas depletes our speed, and the enemy shorten their distance, with 
increased efforts to overhaul us. Their exertions are futile, for our 
damages repaired, the canvas again quickly swells to the storm, show- 
ing against the background of gathering darkness a white and fleecy 
guiding-mark for the persistent enemy. 

Desirous of ending the chase, I determined to despoil them of their 
guiding facility for steering. All hands were called to shorten sail, and, 
like snow-flakes under a summer sun, our canvas melts from view, and 
is secured in long low bunts to the yards. ‘Thus, shorn of her plumage, 
the engines at rest, between high toppling seas, clear daylight was neces- 
sary to enable them to distinguish the low hull of the “ rebel.” 

In eager chase the Federals swiftly pass us, following with zeal the 
apparition of the Confederate, that to their deluded fancy looms up far 
in the distance. Satisfied with this successful manceuvre, we jubilantly 
bid the enemy good-night and merrily steer to the southward. 

Nautical correspondents from the squadron facetiously report “a 
vigorous pursuit of the ‘ Florida’ for a time, with every prospect of 
capture, but when the game was nearly in their clutches they were 
dispoiled of the prize by stormy seas, that engulfed the rebel in its 
briny waters, never more to rise a pestilential source of annoyance to 
her enemies.” ! 


1 The following letter was written by an officer of the United States fleet ; 


‘“‘Unitep States STEAMER ‘R. R. CUYLER,’ 
‘‘Orr Coast oF Yucatan, January 21, 1863. 

‘¢ For the first time within the last five days I have an opportunity to pen you 
a few lines, which I fancy may possess more interest than anything I have written 
heretofore. The work for which the ‘Cuyler’ was especially appointed, namely, 
the capture of the rebel steamer ‘ Oreto,’ has been laid out before us, and we have 
failed to accomplish it, thus adding another to the too numerous instances in which 
we have been foiled by the superior daring and neck-or-nothing pluck of the ‘ dash- 
ing buccaneers’ of Jeff. Davis. 

‘The ‘ Oreto’ has escaped the blockade, and I will give you the particulars as 
faithfully as I possibly can. Thursday, the 15th, and the night and day before, 
the wind was southeast, which is nearly on shore. At times it was quite a gale, 
with thick rain or mist most of the time, so that we could not see the land. 
Thursday P.M. the wind hauled to the north, and cleared up, and we discovered at 
anchor behind Mobile Point a bark-rigged craft, which we knew to be the ‘Oreto’: 
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The morning of the 17th was ushered in by a bright sun and 
moderate northwest wind that betokened a cessation of stormy weather. 
By the log we had made a run of one hundred and fifty miles to the 
southward and eastward since parting with our persistent fellow-traveler 
of the previous evening. An officer reported from aloft, “ Nothing in 
sight but sky and water,” consequently the customary duties of the day 


were resumed, 
The “sea orders” of the Secretary of the Navy were opened, and 


the first time we had seen her since we had been on this station, but had previously 
seen her at Nassau last August. The circumstance of her showing herself at such 
a time so near the outlet of the bay was strong evidence that she intended to run 
the blockade. 

‘A sudden change in the wind and consequent clearing up revealed him, and 
we had ample opportunity to prepare for him. 

“« About four o’clock the ‘ Pembina’ ran down to us from the flag-ship and spoke 
us to the effect that the commodore expected her out, and ordered us to anchor half- 
way between our present position and the flag-ship, and if she passed, we, in com- 
pany with the ‘ Oneida,’ to give chase. It had been usual for one of the small gun- 
boats to anchor inside the bar every night, but on Wednesday night there was no 
boat inside. At dark the wind blew a perfect gale. There was no moon, and it was 
very dark. Altogether, it was just the night to run the blockade. Two men were 
stationed at the chains, ready to slip at a moment’s notice, and other precautionary 
measures were taken, but it blew too hard for him the first part of the night. 

‘‘T was awoke about three o’clock by a shout from several voices, which I 
made out to be, ‘ The ‘‘ Oreto’’—beat that drum—quarters.’ I was out of my berth, 
into my clothes, and at quarters before the drum beat its call. The gunner’s mate 
was just burning the signal appointed for such occasions. At this time she must 
have been astern. Our chain was slipped, and we on her track as soon as possible 
under the circumstances. In about thirty minutes we were under way with our 
battery cast loose ready for action. The reason of the delay of thirty minutes is 
this: formerly our orders were if a steamer were seen for the commanding officer to 
slip the anchor and then report; now more red-tape is necessary, and the officer re- 
ports to the commander, who comes on deck before anything can be done. 

“It still wanted two hours of daylight. The ‘Oreto’ was in sight with the 
night-glass. All was excitement on board, and it was evident we were not gaining 
on her, and doubt was felt if we caught her at all. She was first seen on our port 
bow, between us and the flag-ship, under steam alone, and passed within three hun- 
dred yards of us. Had our port battery been manned we could have made four ugly 
holes in her. As soon as she was fairly by us she dropped her sails and was off, 
with at least half an hour’s start. We put on all sail, got ten tons of coal aft, and 
all hands aft also, to trim the ship by the stern, in order to bring the propeller 
deeper in the water. Our gun-deck was literally afloat. 

‘¢ We continued the chase all day, but at night in the darkness she changed her 
course and we lost her. 

‘‘ Had the ‘ Oneida’ accompanied us, as ordered to do, our chance would have 
been double what it was. We concluded to keep on and run down to Cape St. An- 
tonio in hopes to intercept there, but did not find her. There were seven vessels of 
us off the port, we had fifteen hours’ warning, and her only way out was through 
the main ship-channel, which at the bar is less than a mile wide. They ran a big 
risk and won. I should like to see some such daring displayed on our side once in 
awhile. Everything was done to increase our speed, but I have seen the ship go 
fourteen knots an hour with steam alone, and on that day her utmost was twelve 
and a half knots.”’ 
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found to contain brief but distinct instructions in regard to the duties 
I was ordered to perform. The object of the Southern Confederacy 
was to cripple the commercial prosperity of the United States by de- 
stroying their merchant vessels captured upon the highways of the 
ocean. This predatory style of warfare had been pursued from time 
immemorial by all nations in their belligerent contests, and during the 
colonial struggle for freedom was resorted to by the colonies successfully 
and effectually. 

Being interdicted by all governments from taking the captured 
vessels into any foreign port for adjudication, the only resort was burn- 
ing or bonding, at the discretion of the commanders afloat. Prisoners 
were to be treated with humanity and kindness, their individual baggage 
respected and preserved from pillage. When opportunity offered these 
prisoners were to be released on parole, at the discretion of the com- 
manding officer. Confederate cruisers were expected to subsist upon 
the enemy. As the Confederacy, especially in point of naval equality, 
was numerically no match for the United States, gratuitous combats 
with Federal cruisers were to be avoided, as even success would inflict 
no appreciable injury upon the enormous naval power of the enemy. 
The Confederate cruisers were armed for determined defense when 
battle cannot be avoided, but not for the indulgence of a quixotism that 
might deprive the South of the power of effectually wounding the main- 
springs of the North. These instructions were brief and to the point, 
leaving much to the discretion but more to the torch. 

At 4 P.M. overhauled the bark “ Estelle,” of Bath, Maine, loaded 
with honey ; burned her; brought officers and crew on board with their 
baggage; all made comfortable; put them on shore in Havana on the 
following afternoon. 

We continued our cruise of destruction from the latitude of New 
York to 20° south of the equator. Many vessels of great value were 
disposed of according to our instructions, but we always extended 
humane consideration to those whom the misfortune of civil war cast 
athwart our pathway. This was particularly the case where ladies 
were the recipients of.these misfortunes; then it was my invariable 
custom to surrender the comforts of my state-room and cabin, and court 
a brief and unrefreshing repose in one .of the cutters, or between two 
guns on the quarter-deck. Sometimes this self-sacrificing courtesy was 
appreciated and acknowledged, but generally the desire for sensational 
statements in the public press ignored honesty and truth, and pandered 
to sectional bitterness and hatred that hesitated at no exaggeration, 
however monstrous. Such pernicious inconsistencies are the unhappy 
offsprings of bitter warfare, human nature in this respect being as 
barbarous as in the primitive ages, 

There was not a Confederate naval officer who hunted up the 
Northern traffickers of the sea, and applied the torch as a secondary 
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means of warfare, that did not experience a deep feeling of regret at 
the necessity that demanded his compliance with his strict official 
instructions. 

It is presumed, on the score of humanity, that the officers of the 
Federal navy regretfully destroyed the poor Southerners’ few bales of 
cotton, salt-works, agricultural implements, canoes, provisions, cattle, 
mules, etc. The humanities of war are very questionable quantities, 
and generally amount to an open-and-shut game, preponderance sweep- 
ing the board. On one side fortunes were accumulated. Nautical 
Confederates were the recipients of nothing,—their captures were face- 
tiously spoken of as prizes! Yes, prizes drawn in a blank lottery. 

I have frequently been forced into humorous laughter when old 
friends have facetiously remarked, “ You were very lucky during the 
late unpleasantness, and must have accumulated handsomely.” Occa- 
sionally I have placed a copper cent in my funny friend’s hand, and 
lugubriously remarked that that coin would more than purchase my 
share of the divide. With me confiscation swept the board. Luck 
scatters like a shot-gun, and I never bagged one feather. 

The vicinity of Fernando de Noronha proved a successful locality 
for the capture of Northern merchantmen. One of them, the “ Lap- 
wing,” was freighted with two hundred and sixty tons of anthracite 
coal; she was turned into a cruising-tender, and, as necessity required, 
met and delivered to the “ Florida” a supply of fuel. 

On the 13th of May, 1863, we anchored off the Rocas Island, near 
the coast of Brazil, awaiting the arrival of our tender with coal. A 
number of the officers visited the shore for recreation, among them 
our assistant surgeon, Dr. Grafton. On attempting to return the cutter 
was upset by the heavy surf that rolled upon the beach. The doctor 
obtained an oar, which, if retained, would have been the means of saving 
his life; but seeing a very young sailor, who was unable to swim, about 
to perish, he generously and heroically passed the oar to him, thus 
saving his life at the expense of his own. It was a self-sacrificing, 
heroic act, deeply affecting the hearts of all on board, who mourned his 
loss and affectionately honored his memory. Every effort was made to 
recover his body, but unsuccessfully. 

Assistant Surgeon J. Dana Grafton, of Arkansas, entered the United 
States navy in the year 1858, having passed first on the list of many 
competitors for an appointment as assistant surgeon. He served with 
credit, enjoying the friendship of those with whom he associated, until 
1861, when Arkansas, following in the footsteps of her sister Southern 
States, severed her compact with the United States, when he marshaled 
with her people among the unity of the Confederacy. ‘Though devoted 
to the Union, and pained at the unhappy rupture, “ blood was thicker 
than water,” and he could not separate himself from the bonds of con- 
sanguinity and peculiar affection. He entered the Confederate navy, 
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and in December, 1862, was ordered to the steamer “ Florida,” then 
preparing for sea in the harbor of Mobile. His intelligence and manly 
traits endeared him to his messmates, and his kind attention to his duties 
won the respect and confidence of the crew. 

Prior to sailing for the Rocas Islands, we captured a coffee-laden 
brig bound “to Baltimore. I fitted her out as an armed tender, and 
dispatched Lieutenant C. W. Read, on his own application, on a roving 
mission to capture and destroy, in accordance with the orders dictated 
to the “ Florida.” His successful career from the vicinity of Nan- 
tucket to Portland gave evidence of remarkable daring and ability. 
Capturing the schooner “Tacony,” and finding her faster and better 
adapted for the work in hand than the “Clarence,” he burned the 
latter, and made many captures in his new departure. 

Entering the harbor of Portland at night in open boats, he surprised 
and took possession of the revenue cutter “Caleb Cushing”; putting 
her crew in irons, he towed her to sea. This daring act became imme- 
diately known, and produced intense excitement in the city. Four fast 
steamers were chartered, manned, and equipped. The cutter was soon 
seen some miles from the harbor becalmed. Lieutenant Read en- 
deavored to place his prize in a defensive condition, but after firing a 
_ short time without effect on the enemy, and finding that she would be 
carried by boarding, he set her on fire and deserted her. He then 


steered to join his command, the “Archer,” but was pursued, and 
being captured, had to submit to a long confinement in Fort Warren. 
Coaling at Bermuda, the “ Florida” continued her predatory war- 


fare until a notification from the engineers stating that the “Florida’s” 


shaft required relaying and her machinery overhauling; in consequence 
of the pressing character of her cruising, I determined to run her into 
the harbor of Brest and apply for permission to dock and repair. We 
made several captures in the English Channel, and then bore up for 
Brest, where we were politely received by the authorities, who for- 
warded to the emperor my application for docking and repairs. An 
affirmative response being received, the “ Florida” was docked. 

The demand on my physical ability had been excessive, nor had I 
entirely recovered from the effects of yellow fever, which still clung to 
me, and was militating against my general usefulness. For this reason 
I was compelled to apply for detachment, which being granted, Com- 
mander Barney became my successor. Consulting a distinguished phy- 
sician in Paris, he pronounced my heart affected from tropical disease, 
and, after putting me through a course of severe treatment, started me 
off for Sweden, not to rest, but to travel for health. My health im- 
proving, I took command of a blockade-runner in England, and made 
my passage to Wilmington, and was soon afterwards ordered to relieve 
the gallant Captain Cooke from the command of the “ Albemarle,” at 


Plymouth. 
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As the duty enjoined was more that of a river-guard than any- 
thing else, I was not sorry when the Secretary of the Navy wrote 
that, having purchased in England several steamers for running the 
blockade for the government, he was under the necessity of employ- 
ing my knowledge of the Southern coast by ordering me to the 
command of the “Owl,” daily expected from Bermuda. On the 
21st of December, 1864, I received on board the naval steamer 
“Owl” seven hundred and eighty bales of cotton, and with three 
other blockade-runners ran clear of the Federal sentinels without the 
loss of a rope-yarn. Unfortunately, one of my companions, in this 
race for our destined harbor, met with an accident to her machinery 
and came to grief. Her cargo was not of material value, as it princi- 
pally consisted of spirits of turpentine and rosin: cotton being scarce 
in the market. 

Arriving in St. George, I found a number of steamers loaded and 
impatiently awaiting news from the Federal expedition under General 
Butler against Fort Fisher before resolving to make an attempt to 
enter Dixie. By the Halifax steamer the desired intelligence was 
obtained. The Northern press admitted that the assault had proved 
abortive. The New York Herald stated that the cargo of powder was 
gallantly anchored near Fort Fisher and touched off: produced an 
explosion so terrible as to absolutely arouse several fatigued and som- 
nolent Dixie soldiers from their much-needed repose. Upon the receipt 
of this, to us, cheering news, six of us in company joyfully departed, 
anticipating a speedy reunion with Dixie. 

We parted at sea and met not again. In two days I communicated 
with Lockwood’s Folly, where they reported all serene and Fisher 
intact. Delighted with this information, I steamed for the Cape Fear. 
The moon was not expected to rise until eleven o’clock, and at eight 
o’clock we should meet high water on the bar,—the time for crossing. 
Approaching the channel, I was surprised to find but one sentinel 
guarding the port. No difficulty was experienced in eluding him. A 
conflagration at Bald Head and no response to my signals excited 
some apprehensions, but as Fort Caswell looked natural and quiet, I 
decided to venture in, and passing on, came to anchor off the fort wharf. 
We were immediately interviewed by two officers from the fort, who 
confirmed my most gloomy apprehensions. A second attack, under 
General Terry and Admiral Porter, had been successful, and Fisher 
and the Cape Fear were in possession of the enemy. 

To instantly depart became an imperious necessity. Gunboats 
were approaching ; Fort Caswell was doomed ; the train, already laid, 
only awaited the match. In poignant distress I turned from the heart- 
rending scene, my sorrowing mind foreshadowing the fate of Dixie. 
The solitary blockader awoke from his lethargy and pursued me 
furiously. His artillery palled under the reverberation of an explosion 
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that rumbled portentously from wave to wave in melancholy echoes 
that enunciated far at sea the fate of Caswell. 

The history of the five steamers in whose company I sailed from 
the harbor of St. George’s is briefly told. Captain Wilkinson, the late 
gallant commander of the “Chickamauga,” was too experienced and 
keen a cruiser to be caught in a trap. Convinced from observation 
that there was “something rotten in the state of Denmark,” he judi- 
ciously returned to Bermuda, The remaining three were decoyed into 
New Inlet by the continuance of the Mound light, and became easy 
prey under the following circumstances. First the “Stag,” with sev- 
eral English officers on board as passengers, deceived by Admiral Por- 
ter’s cuteness, crossed the bar, and, as was customary, anchored under 
the mound, there to bide the usual visit of inspection from the board- 
ing officer of Fort Fisher. Waiting for some time without receiving 
the official call, the captain naturally concluded it had been deferred 
until daylight. He therefore directed the steward to serve the enter- 
tainment that had been elaborately prepared to celebrate their safe ar- 
rival in the Confederacy. The gastronomic hidalgo flourished his baton 
of office, and escorted his guests to the festive board. In shouts of rev- 
elry and with flowing bumpers the jocund party huzzahed for Dixie, 
and sang her praises in songs of adulation that made the welkin ring, 
and aroused the sea-mews from their peaceful slumbers. A pause from 
exhaustion having occurred in their labor of justice to the luxurious 
repast, gave to an English captain a desired opportunity to ventilate 
in appropriate sentiments his appreciation of the joyful occasion. 
Mysteriously rapping to enjoin attention, in the silence that followed he 
solemnly arose. At a wave of his dexter the steward, all alertness, 
replenished the glasses. 

“Gentlemen,” said the captain, “after a successful voyage, fraught 
with interesting incidents and excitements, we have anchored upon the 
soil of battle-worn, grand old Dixie. We come not as mercenary ad- 
venturers to enlist under the banner of the Confederacy, but, like true 
knights-errant, to join as honorable volunteers the standard of the 
bravest lance in Christendom, that of the noble, peerless Lee. (Cheers, 
hear, hear.) In gaining this Palestine of our chivalrous aspirations 
we have successfully encountered the more than ordinary perils of the 
sea, in storms, the lingering chase, and hazards of the blockade. 
Through all vicissitudes there was a mind to conceive, a hand to guide, 
a courage to execute. Gentlemen, I propose the health, happiness, and 
speedy promotion of the officer who merits these commendations,—our 
worthy commander.” 

Mingled with vociferous applause came the customary hip! hip! 
huzzah! hip! hip! huz 

The half-uttered huzzah froze like an icicle on the petrified lips of 
the orator, who, 
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‘« With wild surprise, 
As if to marble struck, devoid of sense, 
A stupid moment, motionless stood,’ 


as the apparition of a Federal midshipman appeared upon the cabin 
stairway. 

“ Who commands this steamer?” was the Federal’s interrogatory. 

“T am that unfortunate individual,” groaned the unhappy com- 
mander, as reminiscences of a long confinement came painfully to his 
mind. 

“You are a prize to Admiral Porter’s squadron, and I relieve you 
from all further responsibility. Gentlemen, as paroled prisoners, you 
are at liberty to finish your repast.” 

The withering enunciation of capture blighted like a black frost the 
hopeful blossoms that had, under the inspiring influence of the sparkling 
Epherney, bubbled into poetic existence. One by one the lights soon 
faded in this banquet-hall deserted, their last glimmer falling mourn- 
fully on the débris of the unfinished congratulatory repast. 

Ere an hour elapsed two more unfortunates, lured by the channel- 
lights, entered and likewise anchored off the mound, and became a prey 
to Admiral] Porter’s fleet. 

My cargo being important, and the capture of Fort Fisher and the 
Cape Fear cutting me off from Wilmington, I deemed it my duty to 
make an effort to enter the harbor of Charleston, in order to deliver the 
much-needed supplies. 

I had been informed that the blockade of that port was more strin- 
gent and numerically guarded than ever before since the inauguration of 
hostilities. The “Owl’s” speed was now accommodated to the neces- 
sary time for arriving off the bar, which was 10 p.m. Throughout the 
day vigilant steamers were seen along the shore, inspecting inlets and 
coves regardless of their want of capacity for blockade purposes. This 
spirit of inspection and watchfulness was most assiduous, as if an order 
had been issued to overhaul even the coast gallinippers, to see that aid 
and comfort in the shape of muskets and pistols were not smuggled 
into the needy Confederacy. Occasionally one of these constables of 
the sea would fire up and make a dash after the “ Owl”; a little more 
coal and stirring up of the fire-draft was sufficient to start the blockade- 
runner off with such admirable speed as to convince the Federal that 
he was after the fleetest steamer that ever eluded the guardians of the 
channel-ways. ; 

Seasonably making the passage, nine o’clock P.M. found us not far 
from the mouth of Maffit’s Channel. Anticipating a trying night and 
the bare possibility of capture, two bags were slung and suspended over 
the quarter by a stout line. In these bags were placed the government 
mail, not yet delivered, all private correspondence, and my war journal, 
including the cruise of the “ Florida,” besides many other papers. An 
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intelligent quartermaster was ordered to stand by the bags with a hatchet, 
and the moment capture became inevitable to cut adrift and let them 
sink, 

When on the western tail-end of the Rattlesnake Shoal, we encoun- 
tered streaks of mist and fog that enveloped stars and everything for a 
few moments, when it would become quite clear again. Running cau- 
tiously in one of those obscurations, a sudden lift in the haze disclosed 
that we were about to run into an anchored blockader. We had bare 
room with a hard-a-port helm to avoid him some fifteen or twenty feet, 
when their officer on deck called out, “ Heave to, or I'll sink you!” 
The order was unnoticed, and we received his entire broadside, that cut 
away turtle-back, perforated forecastle, and tore up bulwarks in front 
of our engine-room, wounding twelve men, some severely, some slightly. 
The quartermaster stationed by the mail-bags was so convinced that we 
were captured that he instantly used his hatchet, and sent them, well 
moored, to the bottom; hence my meagre account of the cruise of the 
“Florida.” Rockets were fired as we passed swiftly out of his range 
of sight, and drummond-lights lit up the animated surroundings of a 
swarm of blockaders, who commenced an indiscriminate discharge of 
artillery. We could not understand the reason of this bombardment, 
and as we picked our way out of the mélée, concluded that several 
blockade-runners must have been discovered feeling their way into 
Charleston. 

After the war, in conversing with the officer commanding on that 
occasion, he said that a number of the steamers of the blockade were 
commanded by inexperienced volunteer officers, who were sometimes 
overzealous and excitable, and hearing the gunboat firing into me, and 
seeing her rockets and signal-lights, they thought that innumerable 
blockade-runners were forcing a passage into the harbor, hence the 
indiscriminate discharge of artillery, which was attended with unfortu- 
nate result to them. This was my last belligerent association with 
blockade-running. Entering the harbor of Galveston, and finding it 
in the possession of the Federals, I promptly checked progress and 
retreated. The last order issued by the Navy Department, when all 
hope for the cause had departed, was for me to deliver the “ Owl” to 
Frazier, Trenholm & Co., in Liverpool; which I accordingly did. 


Capt. J. N. MAFFITT. 


Vou. VIL.—No. 1. 
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CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO: TUESDAY, 13TH 
Y¥UNE—SUNDAY, 18TH ¥UNE, 1815. 


‘Stop! for thy tread is on an Empire’s dust! 

An earthquake’s spoil is sepulchred below ! 

Is the spot marked with no colossal bust, 

Nor column trophied for triumphal show ? 

None; but the moral’s truth tells simpler so, 

As the ground was before, thus let it be ; 

How that red rain hath made the harvest grow ! 

And is this all the world has gained by thee, 
Thou first and last of fields! king-making Victory? 


‘‘ And Harold stands upon this place of skulls, 
The grave of France, the deadly WATERLOO! 
How in an hour the power which gave annuls 
Its gifts, transferring fame as fleeting too! 
In ‘ pride of place’ here last the eagle flew, 
Then tore with bloody talon the rent plain, 
Pierced by the shaft of banded nations through ; 
Ambition’s life and labors all were vain ; 
He wears the shattered links of the world’s broken chain.”’ 
Byron, first written in an Album, at Brussels. 


THE Boston Press has just given to the world another narrative of the 
campaign in Belgium, 1815. It is by Dorsey Gardner. There are 
few battles of the world upon which so much ink has been shed as 
Waterloo ; in fact, more than the blood poured out like water upon its 
circumscribed stage. In some respects this book is exhaustive; and 
from the list of authorities cited many would conceive that these—the 
whole list of them—had been exhausted. This, however, is not so. 
There is a very fine presentation of the events of the Belgium campaign 
in Venturini’s Chronicle for 1815, of which paragraphs suggest pictures. 
The best account of “The Battle of Waterloo,” however, emanated 
from the pen of a layman, William Matthews, LL.D., and constitutes 
a chapter of his “Great Conversers, and other Essays” (Tenth Edition, 
Chicago, 1879). If any one desires to obtain a clear conception of 
Waterloo, brief, critical, luminous, close and clear reasoning,—war-phi- 
losophy,—let him read that. It may be unpopular to say it, but never- 
theless it is a fact, Napoleon was beaten in mid-June 13-18, 1815, by 
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Blacher and the Prussians. Without them the British would have 
been “nowhere.” The clearest exposition of this fact is in Johannes 
Scherr’s “ Bliicher, seine Zeit und sein Leben” (“ Bliicher, his Times and 
his Life,” Leipsic, 1865). No one will deny to Wellington the stand- 
fast power, nor to his troops the encomium which became the sobriquet 
of one of his regiments,—“ die-hards.” Conceding all this tenacity and 
intrepidity in the highest degree, success in war depends on something 
superior even to supreme manliness; something which has nothing to 
do with the physical or physical qualities, proper, such as bravery,— 
Strategy. This is not only intellectual, superlatively so, but moral, be- 
cause it brings every subordinate mortal-characteristic to the support 
of the godlike, since Strategy—sufficient to constitute its possessor one of 
the great captains who belong to the class which, according to Decker, 
embraces the greatest gifts of God to a nation—is one of the rarest pos- 
session by generals. Alexander was a strategist if a sure judgment of 
his enterprises can be based on narrative, which, to coin a term, were 
not philosophico-military, and which were written long aprés coup. 
Hannibal’s purposes were recorded at the time and written by Polybius, 
who had the facts from participants. He was a strategist! likewise 
Cesar! The latter’s own “ Commentaries” exist to prove that. Gustavus 
Adolphus was not a strategist. Frederic the Great was not. The 
greatest pupil of the former, Torstenson, was equal to Hannibal. The 
latter had no pupil, although he had a preceptor,—the Austrian, Traun. 
Napoleon was a strategist. This disposes of the six “ big-sixes” of 
panegyric and truth. 

Nevertheless, Napoleon—great as he had shown himself in 1800, 
1805, 1806—was not a strategist in 1815. Wellington was a common- 
sense leader, a hard hitter, and a harder holder. Bliicher was energy 
incarnate. Neither, however, were geniuses in scientific war. 

The ruling quantity in the equation of June, 1815, was Time. 
Time was the “big key.” Time is one of the most important elements 
of strategy. Napoleon, in June, 1815, threw away Time. In fact, he 
threw away Time as if a man converted the contents of his pocket-book 
into half-dollars and made “ dicks, ducks, and drakes” of them on the 
river. Mr. Gardner demonstrates this, and his indications or records of 
Time in the margins of his work are very valuable to a thorough under- 
standing of the whole course of proceedings. 

Scherr (iii. 365) says truly, “ During the Hundred Days, Napoleon 
was a desperate dice-thrower.” The result shows what a hit-or-miss 
plan was the aggressive. Carnot was correct in advising a defensive,— 
i.¢., an offensive-defensive. Had Napoleon routed Wellington, and 
Blicher, behind, the English and Prussians were over a million of 
men, the majority better troops than Napoleon could place in the field. 
As in the case of the final rebel “sortie” in 1863, Waterloo was the last 
desperate throw of despair. 
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There is many a campaign which is lost in the initial movement, 
although there is long and desperate fighting afterwards, and there is 
many a comparatively speaking sharp skirmish which decides a subse- 
quently protracted operation, although a tremendous battle has to be 
fought to render the result perceptible to the purblind who are con- 
ducting it. 

The success of the Waterloo campaign depended on what might be 
termed a “ surprise,” although there could scarcely be an actual surprise 
under the circumstances. The chief elements of a surprise are celerity 
and punctuality. In both of these the French were wanting. Van- 
damme blamed Napoleon for inertion, whereas his own self-indulgence 
was a small and remote cause of the disastrous ending. This occasioned 
the first grievous loss of time. Napoleon falsified his own principles, 
and seemed oblivious of the very “maxims of war” on which so much 
of his reputation is founded. 

The next cause of the ultimate overwhelming debacle of the French 
was Zieten’s admirable handling of the Prussian troops, “shoved out 
far in advance,” with which the French first came in contact after they 
had crossed the Sambre. Gardner (p. 45) does Zieten full justice in the 
eyes of a reader who has studied the map, but the effect of Zieten’s 
capacity is not made sufficiently clear for the obtuseness of ordinary in- 
vestigation. Zieten was to Waterloo what Pleasonton was to Chancel- 
lorsville, on Saturday evening, Ist May, 1863, more even than Buford 
was to Gettysburg, on the morniag of the Ist July folllowing. No 
wonder our Warren remarked that to gain time by retarding an enemy 
is often of such inestimable value that it justifies any apparent prodi- 
gality in the sacrifice of life. 

It would be impossible to go into a detailed criticism of Gardner’s 
interesting work, because such would demand almost as much space as 
a simple narrative of the events seriatim. The most prominent subject 
of discussion in all accounts of Waterloo is the conduct of Grouchy. 
The name of this marshal is almost a “ household word” in the circle 
of the writer. Like Moreau and other distinguished French generals, 
he was a constant visitor and guest at different family houses, and more 
than once he went into elaborate explanations of the course pursued by 
him in June, 1815, when every event was perfectly fresh in his mind. 
These have been more than once repeated to the writer by a near con- 
nection, who was remarkable for his memory. Grouchy’s statements, 
fortified by subsequent study, have led to the mental assurance that 
Napoleon and not his subordinates was at fault. The former lost sight 
of the Prussians as soon as the darkness enveloped the field of Ligny, 
and he never recovered any correct idea of whither they went or what 
they were doing. He considered them routed, whereas they were only 
beaten. He had no more conception of the will-power of Bliicher and 
its influence upon his troops than he had of practical virtue. Grouchy 
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always used to say that “ Napoleon was no gentleman”; and if to be 
one necessitates truthfulness, generosity, and justice, he certainly was 
not. He never hesitated at:a perversion if it served his purpose or de- 
molished an innocent. Scherr (iii. 363) styles him the “ Lugenvater,” 
—“Father of Lies.” Notwithstanding all the ability of Mr. Ropes, 
Grouchy cannot be made the scapegoat for Napoleon’s manifold short- 
comings. Mr. Gardner is very fair in his consideration of Grouchy’s 
conduct, and this is the more creditable since Mr. Ropes, in “ Who 
Lost Waterloo,” has certainly been impressive to the contrary. 

With all his erudition, a disinterested critic is justified in asking if 
Mr. Gardner gives sufficient prominence to the effect of Bliicher’s Prus- 
sians upon Waterloo, proper. He appears to emphasize their participa- 
tion at 4 P.M. It is all well and good to fix an hour, if the first volley 
was the stroke of doom. This is not so in a battle. The knowledge 
that fresh enemies are at hand has a most demoralizing effect on forces 
already strained, depleted, and losing nerve force. Their appearance is 
often as decisive as their impact. Bannockburn is one of the most note- 
worthy instances of this, and Wittstock, less known, a still more remark- 
able one. Although the Imperial and Saxon armies had not the worst 
of it, and although everything depended on their standing fast, they 
knew that the Swedes, repulsed and shattered, had a reserve somewhere 
near at hand. The moral effect of this knowledge led to the abandon- 


ment of a strong position, hitherto bravely maintained, with a precipi- 
tation equivalent in effects to a rout. It is hardly possible to avoid 
feeling that 


‘¢ Coming events cast their shadows before,”’ 


and that the premonition of the Prussians had a most depressing effect 
upon Napoleon and the French hours before 


‘The diapason of the cannonade”’ 


sent an ominous shock through the whole body of the French, whose 
minds were sufficiently alive to the situation to enable them to compre- 
hend what was the meaning of the arrival of fresh and mortal enemies 
on their right-flank and -rear. 

Scherr (iii. 393-94) is explicit on this point. He says Napoleon, 
from his elevated point of observation, through his telescope, directed 
on the white tower of St. Lambert, a village which lies in a straight 
line through Rossome, some seven miles away, observed “ something 
like a cloud” (truly a storm-cloud surcharged with doom), something, 
what? he took for troops. “ What do you make out there toward St. 
Lambert ?” asked he of Soult. “TI think I see about five or six thou- 
sand troops, sire!” “ Perhaps [likely] it is part of Grouchy’s corps!” 
General Bernard was sent off full speed to solve the mystery. He 
soon ran into the Prussian vedettes, and returned to make this gloomy 
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report. This was before 1 P.M. Mark the hour. About one he sent 
off the order for Grouchy to join him,—a vain dispatch, and, at best, 
too long delayed. 

Here, by the way, Gardner omits a pretty well authenticated anec- 
dote, which the writer once embodied in an article entitled “The Finger 
of Providence.” The Prussian guide was a farm-laborer, a shepherd- 
boy, or miller’s lad. While he was pointing out the roads, the Prussian 
general decided to take one which would bring him on the immediate 
flank of the French. “Oh, don’t take that, gracious lord,’ says the 
boy ; “let me guide you on the road to the left, and that will bring you 
way round in the rear of the French, so that (to use an Americanism) 
you can ‘ gobble’ them all.” 

To deny that Wellington was a great captain for the command of 
Englishmen is stupidity, but to claim that he was a genius in the 
grandest sense of the expression is almost as great an exaggeration. 
Schopenhauer gives the best definition of genius, and Wellington does 
not fill it. The German philosopher observes, “'TALENT can perform 
what surpasses the ability of others to achieve, though not their ability 
to apprehend it: it, therefore, at once finds its appreciation. The work 
of the GENIUS, however, transcends not only the ability of the others 
to accomplish, but also their ability to apprehend it: hence these do not 
immediately become aware of it. TALENT resembles an archer hitting a 
mark, which the others cannot reach; GENIUS resembles an archer hitting 
a mark, which the others cannot even see. Therefore they receive infor- 
mation about him, not immediately, but later on, and accept even this 
on mere faith.” Accordingly, Goethe says, in the “ Indenture,” “ Imi- 
tation is innate; the master to be imitated is not easily recognized. 
Rarely is excellence found, still more rarely appreciated.” And Cham- 
fort says, “In respect to value, men are like diamonds: to a certain 
point of size, of purity, and of perfection they have a fixed and marked 
price; but, beyond that point, they have no price, and find no pur- 
chasers.” Bacon, of Verulam, too, has expressed it : “Common people 
praise the lowest, admire the mediocre, but have no sense for highest 
virtues.” (De Augm., Sc. l.vi.C. 3.) Yes, some one may exclaim, Apud 
vulgus! Him, however, I must assist with Machiavelli’s assurance, 
“Nel mondo non e se non volgo.” (In the world there is nothing but 
rabble.) Philo, “On Fame,” remarks, “That usually one belongs more 
to the great mass than every one thinks. It is in consequence of this 
late acknowledgment of the works of genius that they are seldom en- 
joyed by their contemporaries, and hence in the freshness of coloring 
which contemporaries and the present lend, but, like figs and dates, 
rather in a dry than in a fresh condition.” 

Just as Napoleon ignored the teachings of his own experience and 
left troops behind where they were useless to him, and would have been 
of inestimable value to him in Belgium, Wellington was guilty of a 
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similar fault. Whether the French would have won at Waterloo and 
thoroughly beaten Wellington if the Prussians had not come up at the 
nick of time, is one of the insoluble problems of history. Had Na- 
poleon shown any of the ability attributed to him he would have done 
so. Had he used cannon-balls or shells against walls instead of wasting 
men upon them he would have saved hours, when, to use the cant ex- 
pression, “the Destinies of Nations” hung on quarters of an hour. 
Two or three batteries of heavy guns would have rushed matters to 
such a degree that the phases of the battle would have been hastened 
with so much celerity that the crisis must have been reached long before 
Bliicher did arrive, if Gardner is correct as to his time-table. Thus 
the curious might have been gratified as to “who won Waterloo,” or 
“who lost it.” The ultimate result might not have been greatly differ- 
ent, for even if Wellington had been beaten it is not likely this involved 
a rout, and the Prussians, in any case, would have fallen upon an army 
disordered by the insanity of success as much as the bewilderment of 
reverse. The Prussians must have inflicted tremendous losses in any 
case, and taking the best view of the subject for Napoleon, the event 
would have only been simply deferred. 

Still, in justice to Wellington it must be said that he had fought the 
French and conquered under circumstances apparently equally disad- 
vantageous, and between English and French, history shows but very 
few victories to the credit of the latter. If the presence of Napoleon 
was equivalent to the reinforcement of a score of thousand good troops, 
his physical deficiencies, not to add moral and mental failing, neutral- 
ized the effect of this at Waterloo. 

Mr. Gardner’s book is a very readable one, worthy of professional 
as well as lay study, and as such, a brother writer must end with the 
sincere hope that it will reward in every sense his labors and his quali- 
fications for the task he has assumed. 

Summing up the consideration, however, the time will come when 
full justice to Bliicher will be accorded, and to him will be assigned the 
grander wreath of bringing about the cataclysm in which culminated 
the famous ‘ Hundred Days, the Parody of Napoleonism,” and fin- 
ished the sudden budding, flowering, and apparent fruiting of the 
“First Empire” of the Bonapartes as certainly as Sedan, another 
triumph of Prussian force in war, ended the “Second Empire.” 


J. Watts De PEysTER, 
Brevet Major-General 8.N. Y. 
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NOTES FOR A HISTORY OF STEAM NAVI- 
GATION. 


(Continued from page 718, vol. vi.) 


XII. 


Tue Paciric Steam Navication Company—1840.—The first 
steamer on the Pacific coast was a small craft named the “ Telica,” 
commanded and owned by a Spaniard named Mitrovitch, but his 
career and that of his vessel was a short and melancholy one. In a fit 
of despair at his want of success he fired his pistol into a barrel of gun- 
powder, blowing up his vessel in the harbor of Guayaquil, and destroy- 
ing himself and all on board except one man. This lamentable occur- 
rence retarded the introduction of steam on the Pacific coast. But Mr. 
William Wheelright, a native of Newburyport, Massachusetts, then 
United States consul at Guayaquil, saw the great advantages of steam 
communication along the coast and between the several South Ameri- 
can republics, and spent six of the best years of his life in arranging 
for such ¢«2mmunication. Failing to obtain the needed aid and encour- 
agement for his plans in the United States he proceeded to England, 
and on the 17th of February, 1840, just about the time that Trans- 
atlantic steam navigation was an assured success, he obtained, “ under 
letters patent,” a charter for the establishment of the Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company, with a small subsidy for the conveyance of the 
British mails. The capital of the company was at first limited to two 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds, in five thousand shares of fifty 
pounds each. The whole capital was subscribed for, but only an 
amount was called up sufficient at the time to enable the directors to 
provide two boats,—the “ Chili” and “ Peru,”—which were dispatched 
to commence operations towards the close of 1840. These vessels were 
wooden paddle-wheel steamers, sister-ships of about seven hundred tons 
gross register, though with a capacity of not half that tonnage, with 
engines of about one hundred and fifty horse-power, their extreme 
length being one hundred and ninety-eight feet and extreme breadth 
fifty feet.“ They were at that time considered fine vessels, and on their 


* Lindsay’s Merchant Shipping, vol. iv., has an illustration of the pioneer 
steamer ‘ Peru.” 
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arrival at Valparaiso they were received with great rejoicings and with 
salvos of artillery, everybody wishing to visit them, “the president of 
the republic, accompanied by his ministers, being among the first to 
welcome the steamships to the shores of the Pacific.” 

The company in its early days had many difficulties to overcome, 
the scarcity of fuel being one of the greatest, and during the first five 
years sustained a loss of no less than seventy-two thousand pounds upon 
a paid-up capital of ninety-four thousand pounds. In face of this heavy 
loss the shareholders resolved to persevere, and in December, 1847, the 
directors were enabled to give to the shareholders for the first time a 
dividend, though only two and one-half per cent., on their paid-up 
capital. 

In 1850, four new steamers, viz., the “ Lima,” “ Santiago,” “ Quito,” 
and “Bogota,” of one thousand tons and two hundred horse-power, each 
in pursuance with a contract with Admiralty, and costing one hundred 
and forty thousand pounds, were added to the line, to be employed in 
the bi-monthly service between Valparaiso and Panama. 

From 1860 the trade of the Pacific rapidly developed. Steam here 
as elsewhere opened up new and hitherto unthought-of branches of 
commerce, and from that date the progress of the company has been of 
unexampled success. 

In 1865 the chartered powers of the company were extended to the 
establishment of lines “ between the west coast of South America and 
the river Plata, including the Falkland Islands and such other ports 
or places in North and South America and other foreign ports as the 
said company shal] deem expedient.” 

The directors by degrees applied the compound engine after 1856 
to all their steamships, and it is worthy of record that they were not 
only among the first, if not the first, to adopt the compound engine for 
ocean-going steamers, but were almost singular in this respect for up- 
wards of fourteen years. 

During these years the profits of the undertaking had been steadily 
increasing, and at a special meeting of the shareholders, held December, 
1867, it was determined to add to the operations of the company a 
monthly line from Liverpool to the west coast of South America via the 
Straits of Magellan. 

This entirely new and important though hazardous branch of the 
service necessitated an increase of the capital of the company to two 
million pounds. In furtherance of their views the “ Pacific,” of two 
thousand tons register and four hundred and fifty horse-power, was sent 
from Valparaiso in May, 1868, as the pioneer of the new mail line. 

The project was successful, and in 1869 the profits of the four new 
steamers, which had made nine voyages from Liverpool to Valparaiso, 
were so satisfactory that in 1870 it was determined to extend the voyage 
from Valparaiso to Callao. Seventeen voyages made in the course of 
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that year with still greater success induced the directors to recommend 
that the departures thenceforward should be three a month ; and in De- 
cember, 1871, the capital was authorized to be increased to three mil- 
lion pounds, so that the company might be enabled to dispatch every 
week one of their steamers on this distant voyage. 

In July, 1872, the capital was increased to four million pounds. 

In 1877, when in command of the United States squadron in 
the South Pacific, I wrote a letter to the Department, in which I gave 
the following information with regard to the then condition of this 
line : 

“T forward herewith an advertisement exhibiting the names and 
tonnage of the forty-eight vessels which now compose the steam fleet 
of the English ‘ Pacific Steam Navigation Company’ on this coast. A 
few of these vessels have paddle-wheels, but nearly all are iron screw- 
steamers of power, speed, and good model. Relieved of their light 
passenger decks and armied they would in the event of war prove an 
efficient and formidable auxiliary to the British naval force in these 
seas as cruisers and ‘commerce destroyers.’ The schedule and average 
speed of the coasting steamers of this company, ten knots, is considered 
their economical rate of steaming. 

“The eighteen steamers of the ‘Straits’ line are bark-rigged, have 
an average tonnage greater than the five ‘ first-rates’ of our navy, are 
superior to them in speed, are capable of being as heavily armed. In 
addition to a profitable freight, they carry coal for forty days, steaming 
at the rate of eleven knots per hour under all conditions of wind and 
weather, the latter a good desideratum for a country, like the United 
States, having no colonies, and its ships dependent upon home ports for 
a supply of coal, which are now classed as ‘ contraband of war.’ 

“The following memorandum of the performance of the ‘ Aconca- 
gua,’ one of the steamships of the Straits line, I took from her abstract 
log by permission of her commander. 

“The Pacific Steam Navigation Company’s steamship ‘ Aconcagua,’ 
4106 tons, left Liverpool, June 13, 1877, at 8 p.m., and arrived at Cal- 
lao, Peru, August 9, 1877, at 7 A.M., stopping in the voyage at Pauil- 
lac, Lisbon, St. Vincent, Rio Janeiro, Montevideo, Sandy Point, Val- 
paraiso, Arica, and Mollendo, the time occupied on the voyage being 
56 days, 5 hours, 50 minutes; the actual steaming time, 40 days, 11 
hours, 35 minutes. The distance run was 11,033 nautical miles. Coal 
consumed, 1900 tons. She also expended 656 gallons of oil, 132 pounds 
of tallow, and 74 pounds of waste. She received on board at Liver- 
pool 1746 tons of coal, and at St. Vincent, 750 tons. 

“The following was her expenditure of coal between the several 


ports stopped at : 
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Liverpool to Pauillac  . . 189 tons. | Sandy Point to Valparaiso . 295 tons. 
Pauillac to Lisbon . ‘ . 148 Valparaisoto Arica . . 147 * 
Lisbon to St. Vincent . . 256 Arica to Mollendo ; an 
St. Vincent to Rio Janeiro . 461 Mollendo to Callao... ae 
Rio Janeiro to Montevideo . 155 — 
Montevideo to Sandy Point . 211 Total . ‘ é - 1900 tons. 


“ The average of her voyage,—speed, 11.36 knots ; revolutions, 50.75 
per minute ; pressure, 63 ; coal, 46.91 tons per day. The least average 
speed made in any twenty-four hours during the voyage was 9.6 knots. 

“On her previous voyage the ‘ Aconcagua’ touched at one less port, 
ran 11,003 nautical miles, and consumed 1776 tons of coal. The 
‘ Aconcagua’ has but one smoke-stack, others of the line have two. The 
Straits steamers with steam-cutters, and all the ships of the company 
are furnished with steam-capstans.” ; 

Mr. Lindsay, in his “ History of Merchant Shipping,” vol. iv., pub- 
lished in 1876, says the company at that date owned 54 steamers of an 
aggregate of 119,870 tons and 20,395 horse-power. Two of these, the 
“ Iberia” and “ Liguria,” built in 1873, were each 4671 tons gross regis- 
ter, with a capacity for 4000 tons of cargo, space for 916 tons of coal 
additional, and accommodation for 800 third-class passengers. On 
their trial trips these steamers attained a speed of 15 knots per hour. 
Their length is 425 feet between perpendicular, and 449 feet over all. 
Their breadth is 44} feet, depth of hold 35} feet. The engines, which 
are compound, have each three cylinders, one of 4 feet 8 inches diam- 
eter, and two of 6 feet 6 inches diameter, with 5 feet length of stroke. 

When we consider that the tonnage of the navy of the United States 
in 1881, distributed in 22 sailing-vessels, 83 screw-steamers, 26 iron- 
clads, and 7 side-wheel steamers, in all 138 vessels of every class and 
type, amounts to only 143,338 tons, it may be profitable to compare 
it with the 120,000 tons of this private company, invested in steam- 
vessels combining the latest improvements in machinery for economy 
and speed. 

The services of the steamers of this company on the west coast have 
of late been subjected to the depressing influences of the war between 
Chili and Peru; but the steam trade of the Pacific has steadily and 
marvelously increased since first opened out by the energy of our 
countryman, Wheelright. The people of Chili, sensible of their in- 
debtedness to him, have erected a bronze statue to his honor in one of the 
principal plazas of Valparaiso. 

The commanders, officers, and engineers of this company are all 
Britons. The company are owners of an island in the Bay of Panama, 
where they have constructed a gridiron for hauling up their vessels for 
cleaning or repair. They have also to effect these objects erected shops 
at Callao, fitted with the requisite apparatus, implements, and tools, and 
maintain a staff of well-trained workmen. 
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_ Connected with the establishments at Callao, Panama, and Valpa- 
raiso, the company contributes liberally to the support of schools, and 
for the maintenance of clergymen of the Established Church ; and it is 
also interested in the iron floating-docks at Valparaiso and Callao. 

The splendid and, we may say, stupendous results of this company 
are the outgrowth of the project of the American, William Wheelright, 
who, after presenting his plans to the capitalists of New York and 
being rejected by them, presented them in Liverpool, where they met 
with better success. Thus through the far-seeing of our English 
brethren the sceptre of the commerce of the Pacific passed into their 
hands, and it will require on our part, notwithstanding the predilection 
our South American cousins have for us, a long pull, a strong pull, and 
a pull all together before we can regain it. 

THE PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL STEAM NavicaTION Com- 
PANY—1840.—The career of this company, the first to undertake to 
convey the mails overland to the East, is interesting. During the 
earlier part of its career, by agreeing to carry the Peninsular mails 
for a sum considerably less than the Admiralty packets, with a speed 
and regularity hitherto unknown, it conferred an undoubted boon upon 
the public. 

In 1815, Mr. Brodie McGhee Wilcox, a young man without influ- 
ence and but limited pecuniary means, commenced business in London 
as a ship-broker and commission merchant. He soon after engaged a 
youth from the Orkney Islands, Arthur Anderson, as his clerk, who 
became his partner in 1825, under the title of Wilcox & Anderson. 
In 1834 the Dublin and London Steam Packet Company chartered 
the steamer “ Royal Tar” to Dom Pedro through the agency of the 
firm. Soon afterwards the Spanish minister in London induced 
Messrs. Bourne, of Dublin, to put on a line of steamers between Lon- 
don and the Peninsula, for which Wilcox & Anderson were appointed 
agents. A small company was formed to carry out this undertaking. 
Previously to September, 1837, the Peninsular mails were conveyed by 
sailing-packets, which left Falmouth, England, for Lisbon every week, 
“wind and weather permitting.” The Peninsular company of steam- 
packets, some little time established, on the 29th of August, 1837, 
contracted to convey the Peninsular mails for £29,600 per annum, sub- 
sequently reduced to £20,500 per annum. This service may be con- 
sidered the nucleus of the great company which now conveys the mails 
to all parts of the Eastern world. The “ Iberia,” the first steamer dis- 
patched with the Peninsular mails, sailed in September, 1837. 

The mode in which the mails were conveyed to and from India up 
to September, 1840, was by steamers plying monthly between Bombay 
and Suez, and thence by British government steamers from Alexandria 
to Gibraltar, where they received the mails brought out by the Penin- 
sular Company from England. In 1839 the British government en- 
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tered into a convention with the French government for the sending of 
letters to and from India through France by way of Marseilles. The 
irregularities that ensued caused the British government to apply to the 
managers of the Peninsular Company to run a line of superior steam- 
ers direct from England to Alexandria, and vice versa, touching only 
at Gibraltar and Malta. The vessels approved by the Admiralty 
were the “Oriental,” of 1600 tons and 450 horse-power, and the 
“Great Liverpool,” of 1540 tons and 464 horse-power, which was 
originally intended for the Transatlantic service. These were now dis- 
patched with the mails from England to Alexandria, Egypt, thus com- 
bining the two mail services and constituting the Peninsular and Ori- 
ental Steam Navigation Company. In 1842 the East India Company 
contracted with the Peninsular Company to establish a line of steamers 
between Calcutta and Suez, and September 24, 1842, its new ship “ Hin- 
dostan,” of 1800 tons and 520 horse-power, was sent from Southampton 
to open a line between Calcutta, Madras, Ceylon, and Suez. The 
government went into another contract with the company for 4 monthly 
service from Ceylon to Penang, Singapore, and Hong Kong, and in 
1854 the company undertook another line between Bombay and Suez. 
They next extended a line between India and the Australian colonies. 
All these lines were heavily subsidized. The urgent requirements of 
government for the conveying troops to the Black Sea and the Baltic 
on the outbreak of the Crimean war obliged the company, towards the 
close of 1854, to discontinue the line to Australia, and to reduce the 
Bombay and China service from a fortnightly to a monthly line. Dur- 
ing the Crimean war this company had eleven of their steamers, meas- 
uring 18,000 tons, in the transport service, which conveyed during the 
continuance of hostilities 1800 officers, 60,000 men, and 15,000 horses. 
The “ Himalaya,” the largest vessel of the line at this time, was 340 
feet in length, 44} feet width of beam, and her engines were 2050 in- 
dicated horse-power. She was 3540 tons, old measurement, and cost 
£132,000 complete for sea. 

Thus, step by step, the company advanced, until we learn from its 
annual report ending September 30, 1874, its paid-up capital amounted 
to £2,700,000 and £800,000 debenture stock, and that it was the inten- 
tion during the year to increase it up to £4,300,000, of which £600,000 
would remain unpaid. Of this capital, £3,757,000 consisted of stock 
in ships; £221,000 of freehold and leasehold property and docks and 
premises in England, Calcutta, Bombay, Singapore, Hong Kong, and 
other stations; and £413,000 in coal and naval victualing stores. 
Its fleet at the same time consisted of 50 sea-going steamers, measuring 
122,000 tons, and of 22,000 horse-power,—thirty-four being employed 
in the Mediterranean, Adriatic, India, and China services; four in. the 
Australian service between Ceylon, Melbourne, and Sydney ; five in 
the China and Japan local services; two used as cargo vessels; five 
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undergoing repairs and in reserve. The company also possessed twelve 
steam-tugs and three cargo- and coal-hulks, and gave permanent em- 
ployment to 12,600 persons, exclusive of coal laborers and coolies on 
shore; about 90,000 tons of coal are usually kept constantly in stock 
at its coaling-stations. 

The iron screw steamship “ Khedive,” of this line, built in 1873, 
is of the following dimensions: Length, 380 feet; breadth, 42 feet ; 
depth, 36 feet. Her builders’ measurement is 3329 tons; her gross 
register, 3742 tons; and her net register, 2092 tons. She is fitted to 
accommodate with the space and style now required for Eastern travel 
(how different to the space allotted to passengers in the ships of Near- 
chus !) 164 first-class and 53 second-class passengers. Has store-rooms 
to hold 380 tons; rooms for mails and baggage to contain 142 tons; 
bunkers to hold 846 tons of coal; and holds which can receive 2003 
tons of cargo, of 50 feet to the ton. The contract price for the ship 
fitted complete for sea was £110,000. Her engines are compound, 
vertical, direct-acting, of 600 nominal horse-power, with 4 feet 6 inches 
length of stroke. The diameter of her cylinders, 69 and 96 inches 
respectively ; and of her four-bladed screw, 17 feet 6 inches; its pitch 
being 22 feet 6 inches and 24 feet. She has 4 boilers and 16 furnaces. 
The fire-bar surface is 320 square feet, and the heating and condensing 
surface 11,720 and 6059 square feet respectively. The loaded pressure 
is 55 pounds on her boilers. 

We have nothing in ancient times to compare with this model 
modern steamship, with her long, low hull, unless it be the rowing- 
galley, and to propel a vessel of the size and weight of the “ Khedive” 
at the rate of four miles an hour through the smoothest water would 
require at least two thousand rowers, while the average speed of the 
“ Khedive” on a voyage from Alexandria to Southampton, a distance 
of 2982 miles, was 10 knots, and on the return voyage 11 knots or 
nautical miles per hour. 

THe Royat West Inpia Marit Steam Packer ComPpany— 
1841.—Soon after the Atlantic Ocean began to be regularly navigated 
by steam-vessels, the importance of a better means of intercommunica- 
tion with the West Indies led to the formation of this company, which 
contracted with the Board of Admiralty in March, 1841, for the con- 
veyance of the mails between England, the West Indies, and the Gulf 
of Mexico. It commenced operations on a much more comprehensive 
and grander scale than either the Cunard Company or Peninsular and 
Oriental. Fourteen large steamships were at once ordered to be built 
for the service ; they were to be of such strength as would enable them 
to carry guns of the largest calibre then in use on board Her Majesty’s 
war steamers, with engines of not less than four hundred cohesive horse- 
power. The contract required one of these vessels to be ready to take 
the mails on board twice in each calendar month, and to proceed via 
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Corunna and Madeira to the island of Barbadoes, and, after staying 
not more than six hours, thence via St. Vincent to the island of Gren- 
ada, where the stoppage was limited to twelve hours; thence in succes- 
sion to Santa Cruz and St. Thomas, Tricola Mole, in Hayti, Santiago de 
Cuba, and Port Royal, in Jamaica. After a stay of not exceeding 
twenty-four hours at Port Royal, the steamer was to proceed to Savana 
la Mar, and thence to Havana; returning, she was to call at Savana 
la Mar, Port Royal, Santiago de Cuba, Tricola Mole, and Samana, in 
Hayti, delivering mails at each place, “care being taken that the said 
steam-vessel shall always arrive at Samana aforesaid (after performing 
the said voyage from Barbadoes under ordinary circumstances of wind 
and weather) on the twenty-second day after the arrival from England 
of the mails at Barbadoes,” and after delivering and receiving the mails 
at Samana, “‘ the steam-vessel shall make the best of her way back from 
Samana to such port in the British Channel as the said Commissioners 
of the Admiralty shall from time to time direct.” In consideration of 
this service the company was to receive at the rate of two hundred and 
forty thousand pounds per annum in quarterly payments. Notwith- 
standing this large subsidy, the close of the first year’s operations showed 
a loss of seventy-nine thousand seven hundred and ninety pounds, six- 
teen shillings, eight pence to the company. 

By the original arrangements the annual mileage traversed would 
have been six hundred and eighty-four thousand eight hundred and 
sixteen miles. Government, however, in answer to the company’s ap- 
peal, reduced the distance to be performed to three hundred and ninety- 
two thousand nine hundred and seventy-six miles, without reducing the 
subsidy. ‘Though these liberal concessions had been made, they were 
more than counterbalanced by the loss of two valuable ships during the 
second year. Yet the trade increased so rapidly as to leave in 1843 a 
surplus of receipts over expenditures of ninety-four thousand two hun- 
dred and ten pounds, and in 1844 of one hundred and forty-seven 
thousand seven hundred and forty-nine pounds, From this time the 
prospects of the company have steadily improved. In 1850 the mail 
contract was renewed for ten years from 1st January, 1852, the annual 
subsidy being increased to two hundred and seventy thousand pounds, 
the company agreeing to a monthly service to Brazil, and an increase of 
the mileage to five hundred and forty-seven thousand two hundred and 
ninety-six miles. The company was also required to increase the speed 
of the West Indian line from eight knots to ten knots per hour, and to 
add to their fleet five new steamers of two thousand two hundred and 
fifty tons and eight hundred horse-power each. In 1864 a third con- 
tract was entered into whereby the annual subsidy was reduced to one 
hundred and seventy-two thousand nine hundred and fourteen pounds, 
and the speed increased to ten and a half knots per hour in the West 
India Transatlantic service. In 1866 it was agreed each alternate 
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fortnightly packet should proceed from St. Thomas direct to Colon 
(Aspinwall), instead of first touching at Jamaica, thus shortening the 
route between England and Panama. 

In 1874 the annual subsidy for the conveyance of the West India 
mails was reduced to eighty-four thousand seven hundred and fifty 
pounds, not much more than one-third per cent. of what the company 
originally received. 

In 1875 a contract was entered into with Her Majesty’s government 
to carry on the Brazilian and River Plata mail service for a payment 
according to the weight of letters, etc., conveyed. 

The early ships of this line were the finest class of paddle-wheel 
steamers built of wood then afloat, or that had been sent to sea either 
for naval or mercantile purposes. Thus the “ Forth,” one of the origi- 
nal fleet, was somewhere about nineteen hundred tons gross or build- 
er’s measurement, eleven hundred and forty-seven tons register, and 
four hundred and fifty nominal horse-power. She was built at Leith 
in 1841. As government reserved the right of purchasing any of 
these ships at a valuation, she was, like the others, constructed in ac- 
cordance with a specification from the Admiralty, under the survey and 
immediate control of officers appointed for the purpose. Ill luck, how- 
ever, attended the early days of the company, for though the course of 
the vessels was a comparatively safe one, they lost six of their ships in 
the first eight years. The “Isis” sunk off Bermuda October 8, 1842, 
having previously struck on a reef. The “Galway” was lost April 15, 
1843, twenty miles west of Corunna, when her captain, surgeon, vari- 
ous passengers, and a portion of her crew, consisting in all of sixty 
persons, perished. The “ Medina” was wrecked on a coral reef near 
Turk’s Island, May 12, 1844. The “Tweed,” of eighteen hundred 
tons and four hundred and fifty horse-power, was lost February 12, 
1847, on the Alicrane reef, off the coast of Yucatan, by which accident 
seventy-two of the one hundred and fifty-one persons which composed 
her crew and passengers were drowned. February 1, 1849, the “ Forth” 
was lost on the same rocks which had caused the destruction of the 
“Tweed,” while the following year the “ Acteon” was wrecked while 
rounding the point near Carthagena. Some of these disasters no 
doubt arose from the intricate character of the navigation among the 
West India islands, and others, as it was alleged, “by those sudden 
changes of weather—hurricanes, squalls, ‘ northers,’ ete.—with which 
the West India Islands, Spanish Main, and Gulf of Mexico are so fre- 
quently visited.” But as the company has met with much fewer dis- 
asters of late years, incompetency probably had something to do with 
these almost periodical losses. In November, 1852, the “ Demerara,” 
which had been launched the preceding September from the banks of 
the Severn, was stranded across the river, and so injured that she had 
to be broken up, and her engines utilized on the “ Atoch,” an iron 
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paddle-wheel steamer, launched the following spring.” The “ Demer- 
ara” was at the time of her launch the largest steamship save the 
“ Great Britain” afloat. She was three hundred and sixteen feet long 
over all, two hundred and eighty-two feet between the perpendiculars, 
and two hundred and seventy-six feet keel, and was two thousand 
three hundred and eighteen tons by the old, and upwards of three 
thousand tons by the new, measurement. 

But by far the greatest disaster which befell any of this company’s 
ships was the destruction of the “ Amazon” by fire; indeed, nothing 
could be more terrible than the loss of this ship and the sufferings of 
those who perished with her. The “ Amazon” was built at Blackwell, 
and launched on the 28th of June, 1851. She was the largest wooden 
merchant steamship which up to that time had been constructed. She 
was three hundred and ten feet in length, forty-two feet in width, sev- 
enty-two féet over the paddle-boxes, and thirty-two feet in depth; she 
was about three thousand tons burden, or two thousand two hundred 
and fifty-six tons register, and was fitted with engines of eight hun- 
dred horse-power, the diameter of the cylinders being ninety-six 
inches each, and the stroke nine feet. The engines made fourteen rev- 
olutions of her wheels, which were forty-one feet in diameter, per 
minute, giving her a speed by log of eleven knots. Her cost was 
upwards of eighty thousand pounds, and when ready for sea some- 
what over one hundred thousand pounds. When surveyed by the 
Admiralty before her departure from Southampton, she was reported 
capable of carrying fourteen 32-pounders and two ten-inch pivot 
guns of eighty-five hundred-weight each, and her coal-bunkers were 
constructed to carry one thousand tons of coal, sufficient for sixteen 
and one-half days’ full steaming. On the 2d of January, 1852, the 
“ Amazon” sailed from Southampton on her first outward voyage. 
On the 4th of January, when about one hundred and ten miles west- 
southwest of the Scilly Islands, the watch on deck discovered that a 
fire had broken out suddenly on the starboard side forward, between 
the steam-chest and the galley, the flames at once rushing up the 
gangway in front of the foremost funnel. All efforts to check the 
progress of the fire proved futile, and the most terrible consternation 
and confusion prevailed, the gale which howled overhead and around 
them increasing the terror of the awful calamity. The boats were 
burnt where stowed or swamped when lowered, save two of the life- 
boats and a small dingy, in which sixty-five of the one hundred and 
sixty-one souls on board managed to escape from the burning wreck, 
ninety-six, including the captain, perishing in the ship. 

These losses left the company only the “ Orinoco,” “ Magdalene,” 
and “ Parana” for the direct service between Southampton and Colon, 
but stimulated rather than depressed by misfortune they chartered other 
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vessels, and entered into the construction of steamers of a still finer 
description. When the government relieved them from the condition of 
building wooden vessels adapted for purposes of war, and the directors 
discovered that iron was preferable to wood, and the screw a better mode 
of propulsion than the paddle, they produced vessels equal to most of 
those engaged in transatlantic navigation. 

There are not now many finer vessels afloat than the “ Tagus” and 
“‘ Moselle,” launched in 1871, and the later ships of this line. The 
“Moselle,” of about three thousand two hundred tons gross register 
and engines of six hundred horse-power, made 14.929 knots per hour 
as the average per four runs over the measured mile; and the “ Tas- 
manian,” an iron screw-vessel, also fitted in 1871 with compound en- 
gines, accomplished her first voyage to St. Thomas in fourteen days 
and two hours, on a consumption of only four hundred and sixty-six 
tons of coal, though before the alteration in her engines she had con- 
sumed ten hundred and eighty-eight tons in making the same voyage. 

The fleet is now a fine one, consisting of twenty-four steamships 
of from three thousand four hundred and seventy-two tons registered 
tonnage down to one thousand, and nearly all iron screw-vessels. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS, 1875. 


TONNAGE. 


Horse- 
Gross. | Net. Power. 














The Cunard Line. 
| 64,718 | 41,073 | 10,009 




















DB Transptlantic... co.cccosesscesceccscssseqocvescoccsence sosocesen 
11 Mediterranean and Havre...........0 ocnccessooncesnecs 16,215 | 10,580 | 2,126 
8 Halifax and Bermuda Trade.............ssccecsssesesens 2,384 | 1,618 392 
8 Glasgow and Liverpool..........ssccccccccrreseseeessseees 2,372 | 1,481 560 
6 Glasgow and Belfast..........ssscesseccseceeeeeeeeseresees 8,992 | 2,296 | 1,340 
1 Glasgow and Londonderry..........sscsereeseseeeeeeeees 691 331 150 
a attain ieee 90,372 | 56,329 | 14,577 





Inman Line. 


16 Vessels Transatlantic Fleet..........00 .scccscscssssseee 43,955 | 29,398 | 6,760 
Allan Line. 
23 Vessels Transatlantic Fleet..........ssececssseesseees 54,619 | 83,317 | 8,350 
Anchor Line. 
06 SI sciccndaditries tes Acannik: agleb aiiban tes tadiehrobectunes 71,828 | 47,474 | 15,417 
"White Star Line. 
6 Vessel .......cc00csecccccvccsesooce evevcescosecsocescsccocosces 25,198 |..cccccccses 4,020 
Guion Line 
National Line. 
S Veseels ...crccccoccococesnccccscsercerececvccsccccoosscoce vocces 25,842 |.ccccccoees 2,700 


Bremen Line. 


COO e ee eee OOOO EO EEE SESE ESEEE OES OSEOESOEESES OOOO EOSESEE EE eeEEEeEeEEe 00) eeOe Cee cess | eeeeeeeeeees | seeseesesens 


"Hamburg Line. 


Pee OOS OOO EEREEEOEE SES EEEEEE SESE E EES FOOSE ESESEOSEDEOS SEE EEOEEESES SS SOE EEEEOEOESS | SESS ESEED EES Eee Eeeee 


Royal West India Mail Line. 


24 Veeasels........ccccccccecsescoccrcseseeecoocccenssecooceece seceee 
Liverpool, Brazil, and River La Plata Steam Naviga- 


tion Company. 
81 Vessels.ccccccseccccceccrcceesssseccvcve sosscsevecooses eccsceceee ! 
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TONNAGE. 


Gross. Net. 


Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company. 
85 Vessels Mediterranean, Adriatic, India, and 
China Service 
8 Australian Service 
5 China and Japan Local 
5 Cargo-Vessels 
5 Refittin 
13 Steam-Tugs 
8 Cargo- and Coal-Hulks 
67 Vessels 
Fleet of the Messageries Maritime Company. 
18 Screw-Vessels India, China, Japan, Batavia, and 
Mauritius Line 
6 Screw-Vessels River La Plata and Brazil Lines... 
29 Screw-Steamers, Mediterranean, 
6 Paddle ‘ Black Sea Line 
8 London and Marseilles Line 
4 Building, Screw 
64 Vessels 








Anchor Line. 
8 Vessels Transatlantic Service 
13 sé Mediterranean ‘“ 





1 Compound. 


Pacific Steam Navigation Company.—54 vessels of 119,870 aggregate tons, and 
21,395 horse-power; 22 of these vessels, ranging from 2856 to 4671 gross tons, were 
on the line between Liverpool, through the Straits of Magellan, to Valparaiso and 
Callao, Peru. 

The remaining 32 vessels, 323 to 1915, and averaging about 1500 tons each, 
were employed on the west coast of South America. -This line originated in the 
enterprise of Mr. Wheelright, an American resident of Valparaiso. 


1850.—T he Oollins Line.—In 1847, Mr. Edward K. Collins with 
others, emulous of the success which had attended the Cunard Line, 
contracted with the government of the United States to convey the 
United States mails between New York and Liverpool, agreeing to 
make twenty voyages in each year, and to employ five first-class vessels 
in doing so. For the fulfillment of this agreement the Collins Com- 
pany was to receive nineteen thousand two hundred and fifty dollars 
per voyage. The company was unable to get the vessels ready within 
the stipulated time, and the time for their completion was extended. It 
was also favored with an advance of twenty-five thousand dollars a 
month on each vessel from the date of its launch until the sum should 
amount to three hundred and eighty-five thousand dollars. It was also 
agreed on the part of the government that the company should not be 
compelled to complete its fifth vessel. Then, in consideration of the 
company’s making twenty-six instead of twenty annual voyages, the 
subsidy was increased from nineteen thousand two hundred and fifty 
to thirty-three thousand dollars per voyage, or to eight hundred and 
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seventy-eight thousand dollars yearly. For these pecuniary considera- 
tions the company was urged by the United States government, and en- 
deavored as well as agreed, to make the fastest passages between England 
and America. This endeavor was made with great spirit, and statements 
submitted to Congress show that it cost nearly half a million of dollars 
annually to effect the saving of a single day or a day and a half on the 
passage to Liverpool. Notwithstanding the large subsidy, the Collins 
enterprise, after sustaining the loss of two out of four of the company’s 
ships, completely failed. i 

Of the Collins fleet, the ships of which were in their day the finest 
afloat, both as to accommodations and speed, the “ Arctic” was run into 
by a French vessel in mid-ocean and sunk ; the “ Pacific,” with all on 
board, including the wife of Mr. Collins, was never heard from after 
sailing from Liverpool ; the “ Atlantic” was broken up in New York 
in 1879. On her arrival at Liverpool in 1850 she was found to be too 
large for any of the docks, so that she of necessity lay out in the river. 

The principal dimensions of the “ Atlantic” were: length between 
the perpendiculars, 276 feet ; beam, 45 feet ; and across the paddles, 75 
feet ; depth of hold, 31 feet 7 inches; diameter of wheel, 36 feet; tons 
burden, 2860, and she was stated to be the largest steamship ever built. 
The “ Pacific” was a sister-vessel. The “ Adriatic,” the queen of the 
fleet, is used in the Western Islands as a coal hulk by an English steam- 
ship company. 

This leaves only the “ Baltic” to be accounted for, a vessel which 
cost seven hundred thousand dollars. It is claimed that she made the 
quickest trip under steam alone that had ever been made in crossing the 
Atlantic. It must be remembered that the White Star steamships, 
which have made such rapid passages, spread nearly an acre of canvas, 
while the “ Baltic” had comparatively no canvas. After the failure of 


the Collins Line, the “ Baltic” was altered into a sailing-ship, and made 


several trips from San Francisco to Europe with wheat, her freight some- 
times amounting to more than seventy thousand dollars. Afterwards she 
was sold to a German company, who hoped to sell her to Russia during 
the Turkish war, but the war ceasing, she was sold to her present owners, 
and in coming from Bremen to Boston met with a terrific gale, which 
strained her so badly that it was determined to break her up for the old 
material in her. Soon, said a Boston paper of October, 1880, all that will 
be left of the “ Baltic” will be a collection of old junk and a smoking 
hulk at Apple Island, the graveyard of many a fine vessel. So ends 
the last of the old Collins Line, all of which were paddle-wheel steam- 
ships, excepting the “ Adriatic,” which never made a trip on the line. 
The “Arctic,” the fastest steamer of the line, was modeled by 
George Steers, who designed the yacht ‘‘ America”; her tonnage was 
2856 tons; length of deck, 282 feet; breadth, 45 feet; and depth 
below main deck, 24 feet. Her cylinders were 95 inches diameter, 
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stroke 10 feet. On her eighth passage from New York to Liverpool 
she made the then extraordinary time of 9 days 17 hours and 12 
minutes. Her paddle-wheels were 35 feet 6 inches diameter, and con- 
tained each 36 floats: She burned about 87 tons of coal a day. 
From the start the Collins Company seems to have sufféred from 
want of capital. Although the four vessels of this company cost two 
million nine hundred and forty-four thousand one hundred and forty- 
two dollars, its paid-in capital only amounted to one million two hun- 
dred thousand dollars. It began, therefore, with a debt of one million 
seven hundred and forty-four thousand one hundred and twenty-two 
dollars, which made a continual drain for interest and commissions. 
With careful management this difficulty might have been overcome, for 
its receipts from the government for the transportation of mails during 
the first five years amounted to more than the cost of the vessels. Its 
receipts from other sources were large, and when the “ Arctic” and 
“ Pacific” were lost they were insured for their value at the time. Mr. 
Collins submitted to Congress the following statement, dated February 


17, 1855: 


Total receipts for passengers and freight : - $4,460,867 
es e mail service . . - 8,418,966 


$7,874,833 


Total disbursement . ° ° . ‘ ° ° - 17,207,291 


Leavinga nominal surplus of . . . «.« «+ «+ $667,642 


% Sir Edmund Cunard testified, in 1860, that the Collins Line got at first for 
twenty-four voyages four hundred and one thousand and forty dollars from our 
government, and that it afterwards received eight hundred and ninety-three thou- 
sand seven hundred and fifty dollars for twenty-six voyages, or double his own sub- 
sidy, considering that he made two voyages to one. The capital of the Collins Line, 
three million five hundred thousand dollars, he said, would have been entirely sunk 
but for the loss of two ships, by which they got one million two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars from the English underwriters. 

He said if his contract was withdrawn he had better sink his ships than try to 
keep them, for they were not adapted for mercantile uses at all. The ‘‘ Scotia’ cost 
him nine hundred thousand dollars. Cunard’s original subsidy, for twenty-four 
voyages a year, was three hundred thousand dollars per annum for seven years. In 
1852 he agreed to make a weekly service for eight hundred and sixty-five thousand 
dollars a year, to last ten years; five years afterward he demanded a larger exten- 
sion of the contract, so he could borrow money to build faster steamers than Collins. 
Collins’ original four steamers cost two million nine hundred and ninety-four thou- 
sand dollars, and his last experiment, the “‘ Adriatic,” ruined him. The average cost 
of each of his early voyages was sixty-five thousand two hundred and fifteen dollars, 
and the corresponding receipts forty-eight thousand two hundred and eighty-seven 
dollars, yet he carried more passengers from the beginning to the end than the 
Cunarders. 

Mr. Collins’ first proposition to the government of the United States was made 
in 1845, but no contract was concluded until 1847. The ‘ Atlantic’’ was the first 
to take her departure for Europe in April, 1850, the ‘‘ Pacific” followed in a few 
weeks, then the “* Arctic’’ and the ‘‘ Baltic’ soon after; these vessels were almost 
alike in model and in dimensions. 
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which was more than disposed of, as follows : 


Loss of the “‘ Arctic” . : 7 é ° . - $255,000 
Depreciation of investment ‘ * ° ° ° é 258,000 
7 per cent. interest on capital . sure phe Scere 408,000 


$921,000 


The all-controlling desire which seemed to outweigh every con- 
sideration of prudence was principally in relation to speed. Mr. Olds, 
of Ohio, in the United States House of Representatives, expressed the 
feeling of multitudes in the country when he said, “ We have the fast- 
est horses, the prettiest women, and the best shooting-guns in the world, 
and we must also have the fastest steamers. The Collins Line must 
beat the British steamers. Our people expect this of Mr. Collins, and 
he has not disappointed them.” 


(To be continued.) 
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(Continued from page 718, vol. vi.) 


VIII. 


NOTWITHSTANDING his prophecy that Canker and the boys would 
whip the renegades back into the reservation in two or three days, the 
general determined to go down to Sandy and take a hand himself. All 
that day he had fidgeted about the office dissatisfied with the meagre 
reports that came, and the more that came the more it looked as though 
Canker’s brief administration of command had not been felicitous. At 
five o’clock in the afternoon he quietly appeared at the house, and with- 
out telling Colonel Pelham of his intention, was making his character- 
istically brief preparations for the start when the colonel caught him 
in the act, and very positively announced that he would go too. Mrs. 
Pelham had protested, of course, but there were some things in which 
she could not move her lord, and this was one of them. “There, now, 
Dolly,” he said, “that will do. I’ve only ten minutes in which to get 
ready and no time for argument. Where’s Grace?” So Grace came 
with ready hand to her father’s assistance, asking no questions and evi- 
dently regarding his decision as eminently proper and incontrovertible. 

Her ladyship would fain have button-holed the general himself and 
importuned him not to let the colonel go, but, once before in her life, such 
a performance on her part had come to the ears of her ordinarily placid 
and even-tempered husband, and his remarks anent that piece of petti- 
coat interference had been a revelation. Indeed, nothing but tears, 
contrition, and a solemn promise on her part never, never to do such a 
thing again had saved her from consequences more serious than a mari- 
tal lecture; but this was a long time ago, so long that her resolution 
never to do so again had been modified by the mental reservation of 
“when there is a possibility of being found out.” 

The general, indeed, had not intended to take Pelham with him, 
yet was secretly glad to have him return at once to Sandy. “Things 
worked better when he was there.” And so it resulted that by six o’clock 
that afternoon Jack Truscott found himself left alone in a household 
of ladies. 
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To say that he was downright unhappy over the circumstance would 
be more than so gallant and courteous a man as Truscott would say 
himself, but to say that he, on the contrary, was not, would be a wide 
departure from the truth. He knew nothing of his superior’s plans 
until the ambulance drove up to the door, and the sight of the general’s 
favorite aide in his well-worn and well-known scouting costume sent 
Truscott’s pulse up to one hundred and twenty at a bound. 

Stepping into the hall, he met Grace with her father’s cloak and 
Navajo blanket in her arms. “ We are stealing a march on you, Mr. 
Truscott,” she smilingly remarked, glancing over her shoulder at the 
colonel himself, who came,waddling after her down the stairs. Shall 
it be recorded? Truscott’s eyes, full of surprise and pain, even of re- 
proach, had not so much as a glance for her; he answered not a word, 
but mutely stood questioning his chief. 

“T couldn’t help it, my dear boy; don’t look as though I had 
deserted you,” that warm-hearted gentleman had hastened to explain. 
“T only knew fifteen minutes ago that the general was going, and I 
decided to slip off and run down with him. I knew just how you’d 
feel, Truscott, and hadn’t the heart to tell you. Confound it, man, I’m 
only going to Sandy, not into the field, and if you'll only keep quiet 
you will be able to come down yourself in less than a week.” 

“ Has anything gone wrong?” asked Truscott. 

“ Nothing at all. Only the general wants to look after things him- 
self, and can do so more readily at Sandy than here. I’ll leave Mrs. 
Pelham in your charge, and you in Grace’s. Think you can keep him 
in subjection, daughter? He is tractable enough ordinarily, but just now 
he wants a steady hand.” 

Then the general came forth, followed by his philosophical wife, 
who was amiably assuring Lady Pelham that this was a thing she 
wouldn’t mind after six months in Arizona. “I’ve grown so used to it 
as never to be surprised at his waking up and starting off somewhere 
in the dead of night.” 

Five minutes more and the ambulance had rattled off down the hill, 
leaving the three ladies and Truscott a silent group on the piazza—Grace 
looking sad and anxious, madame melodramatic, Truscott very pale and 
quiet, and their hostess alone cheery. 

“Come, now, I won’t have any moping,” she said. “ We’ll get 
everybody up here this evening and have lots of fun. Jack Truscott, 
you shall have twenty nurses. Grace, all the infantry boys will be 
here on your account. Come, let’s go in and order tea. I’m hungry as 
a dozen bears.” 

Early in the evening Truscott managed to slip away from the noisy 
party assembled in the parlor and sought his own room. He excused 
himself to his hostess on the plea of fatigue, and she, big-hearted woman 
that she was, and knowing full well that his heart was anywhere but 
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in the glee and merriment and music and twaddle going on, covered 
his retreat very successfully. 

Later she went to his door with some comforting drink of her own 
manufacture, found him sitting up and pretending to read, and later 
still, noting the interest with which Grace had inquired for him, she 
placed some delicate custard in her hands, saying, “Take it to him ;. 
he’ll like it.” 

Truscott heard the light footsteps he had already learned to recog- 
nize coming along the hall, then a pause at his door, and presently a 
timid, fluttering little knock. ‘Come in,” he said. 

The door slowly opened, and there stood Grace upon the threshold 
smiling and with a suspicion of heightened color in her face. He rose 
to greet her, but she protested. ‘Don’t get up; I was asked to bring 
this to you,” with the slightest emphasis on the “asked.” Nevertheless 
he stepped to the doorway, took the custard from her hands, and then, 
leaning against the door-post, stood looking down at her. 

“Miss Pelham, are you in a merciful mood?” he asked. 

“2) Unquestionably. Why not?” And the earnest eyes looked 
frankly up in his face. 

“Then you will grant me absolution for a sin of sndiahand he said, 
smiling. “The sight of my chief starting for the war-path startled me 
into a rudeness towards you.” 

“‘ In that you did not answer an utterly unimportant remark of mine, 
I suppose. As you ought to have discovered, Mr. Truscott, I claim to 
be a soldier’s daughter, and do not expect to be considered at such a 
time.” 

“Then you are a marvelous exception to the rest of your sisterhood,” 
said Jack, with an emphatic impulsiveness very unusual in him. 

“Indeed, Mr. Truscott? Is that your opinion of our sex? How 
did you ever succeed in winning the name of being so very gallant and 
courteous, I wonder? I thought you the champion of all the ladies of 
the regiment. I’m sure they do; and what would they say if your 
treachery were known?” she added, laughing. 

“T am at your mercy,” he replied. “ Betray me and I am ruined. 
Thank you for bringing this to me, and good-night. Don’t let me keep 
you from the fun.” 

A ring at the door-bell, and the servant admitted a tall sergeant of 
cavalry. “A dispatch for Lieutenant Truscott,” they heard him say. 
Truscott called to him to come thither, and as he opened the envelope 
Grace, not knowing why, but anxious for any news, remained. 

Leaning against the casement he slowly read the message, and Grace 
patiently stood looking up into the pale, clear-cut face. 

“This will be welcome news to Mrs. Tanner,” he said, presently, 
“and I would like her to know it to-night. Is she here?” he asked 
Grace. 
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“Mrs. Tanner? No. She has not been here at all.” 

“She never had heart for fun of any kind when he was in the field, 
Miss Pelham, and this will greatly relieve her anxiety. His company 
is ordered to remain at the agency on guard for a few days; the others 
have gone across into the Red Rock country. Take this over to Cap- 
tain Lee’s quarters and ask that it be shown to Mrs. Tanner at once, 
sergeant, then come back to me,” he said ; then turning again to Grace, 
“ Late as it is I think she will still be awake, and this news may put 
her to sleep.” 

“T am so glad for her sake. She seems so very lovable a woman. 
They have all been extremely pleasant to me, but there was something 
especially winning in her manner, and I like her greatly. You know 
her very well, do you not?” asked she, still looking frankly up in ‘his 
eyes. 
“ Better than any of the ladies, I think,” he replied. ‘“ May I ask 
how you so readily divine my friendships ?” 

“T had-heard that you were very warm friends. It was Mr. Glen- 
ham who told me—I think.” (You knew, Grace, and it wasn’t like 
you to hesitate there.) 

“ Ah, yes,—Glenham,” he repeated, while for the life of him he could 
not repress a mischievous merriment on noting how at the mention of 
the name she had faltered and, under the steady glance of his eyes, 
colored red an instant after. “Glenham has doubtless been a most 
efficient means of strengthening your acquaintance with the regiment, 
but I warn you against his enthusiasm ; you will come expecting to find 
us models of genius and geniality, and will be all the more bitterly 
disappointed.” 

“ He certainly glories in his regiment, Mr. Truscott, and, as one of 
his heroes, you ought not to disparage his opinions.” 

“Grace dear, I want you,” at this juncture was heard in solemn 
and remorseless tones from the other end of the hall. Grace started 
like the guilty thing she certainly was not, and beheld the matronly 
form of her ladyship rigidly posed at the parlor-door. There was 
something indefinably, gratingly disagreeable about her voice and man- 
ner, that intangible something that a woman can throw into her tones 
as expressive of the extreme of displeasure, and yet be able to subse- 
quently and triumphantly establish that you have no grounds whatever 
for saying so. 

“Good-night, Mr. Truscott,” said Grace. “Please let me know 
when you send any dispatch to the valley.” Then seeing her mother 
still stonily, severely awaiting her, she did just what she would not 
have done had she felt herself unwatched,—turned, held out her slender 
hand, and said, warmly, “I do hope you will have a good night’s rest 
. and feel ever so much better to-morrow. Good-night,” and then 
walked briskly off down the hall, looking calmly into her mother’s 
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face. That lady contented herself for the time being with ushering her 
erring daughter into the parlor. It must be admitted that the latter 
had delayed much longer at Truscott’s door than the delivery of a plate 
of custard could possibly warrant, and that her present attitude towards 
her mother was not as dutiful and loving as it might be. 

Half an hour afterwards, when the guests of the evening had gone 
home and the ladies were preparing to abandon the parlor, Truscott 
himself appeared at the doorway. Her ladyship was at the moment 
indulging in some slight refreshment in the dining-room. He held a 
large dispatch envelope in his hand. “Miss Pelham, you desired me 
to let you know when I had opportunity of sending word to the valley. 
It seems that the sergeant is to start at daybreak to ride in search of 
Captain Canker’s command, and I am sending a few lines by him. He 
will be glad to take anything you have.” 

“To Captain Canker’s command? Thank you, Mr. Truscott. I 
do not know of any one with him. It was to father I wanted to write.” 

“Oh, pardon me,” said Jack. “I’m sorry, but the sergeant will 
cross the valley way to the north of the post, and won’t be apt to see 
any one from there. I thought it possible you might wish to send a 
message after some friends in the field column.” 

“T believe not,” she answered. ‘“ Who is there with him to whom 
I owe a message ?” she asked, laughingly. ; 

“T can simply answer for it that there are six or eight who would 
be most happy to receive one,” said he, with an odd relapse into his 
regimental manner of somewhat stately courtesy. “May I be the 
transmitter ?” 

“ Evidently he is thinking of Mr. Glenham,” said Grace to herself, 
and a strange shade of annoyance swept over her. His change of 
manner too struck her at once. | 

“Ts it the customary thing in Arizona for us non-combatants to 
send sustaining and encouraging messages to the front?” she coolly in- 
quired. “If so, put me down for anything that may occur to you as 
at once brilliant and to the point. Mr. Truscott, that smile is satirical, 
and you plainly mean to indicate that then it would be recognized at 
once as not my message.” ° 

“Miss Pelham, I am no match for such acuteness. Are you re- 
penting having shown mercy half an hour ago?” 

“ Not quite, but that very superior smile is an aggravation, I con- 
fess. Now, who is there to whom you supposed I wanted to send a 
message? Answer that.” 

“Let me answer by saying that Messrs. Glenham, Hunter, and 
Dana are by this time with Captain Canker, and that Mr. Ray with 
his company will have joined him to-morrow. I name them as young 
gentlemen any one of whom would be charmed by a message from 
you, and two of them I have heard absolutely raving about you.” 
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“ Now you expect me to ask which two, do you not? But I de- 
cline. Mr. Ray I never met until three days ago, though I have heard 
of him, and have wanted to know him ever since father joined the 
—th. The others I knew when they were cadets. Mr. Hunter has 
already distinguished himself. Has Mr. Glenham been engaged ?” 

“Ts not that a matter on which your own sex would be better 
informed than I?” he asked, willfully and mischievously. 

She replied almost coldly. 

“The question is utterly unworthy of you, Mr. Truscott. I mean, 
and you know I mean, to ask has Mr. Glenham been in action ?” 

“She must know perfectly well whether he has or not,” thought 
Jack, but gravely replied, ‘No. Glenham says that it is his ill luck. 
He has had a few scouts, but the Indians have kept out of his way as 
yet. My note isto him. You might inspire him.” 

“ And Mr. Ray ?” she queried. 

“Mr. Ray is a hero of many engagements, martial and matrimo- 
nial, and I am bound to say that it isn’t his fault that he has escaped 
with so little danger. He has received more recommendations for 
brevets for the one and more ‘mittens’ for the other than any man in 
the regiment. I testify to the first as custodian of the records, to the 
second on his own frank statements. Ray says that he has been refused 
at least once & year ever since. he graduated.” 

“Mr. Ray is unusually candid. Is it to him you suggest my send- 
ing a message ?” 

“T do not presume to suggest anybody. You desired to be in- 
formed when I had a chance of sending a messenger to ‘the valley,’ 
and I was so much in error as to fancy that you might want to send a 
message to some one in the command. Then my sympathies being with 
the possible recipient made me obtrusive. I really beg pardon, Miss 
Pelham.” . 

Stepping to the door he quickly summoned the sergeant, handed 
him the package, “ Give it to Lieutenant Glenham,” he said, and then 
returning to her with a quiet smile on his face, “So it goes without 
a pleasant word for him after all, Miss Pelham.” 

“Certainly,” said Grace. “Mr. Glenham would be surprised, to 
say the least, at receiving any message from me.”’ 

For an instant, only an instant, an expression of pain, even incre- 
dulity, shot across his face. Brief as it was, looking steadfastly into 
his eyes, she saw it and it stung her. But he recovered himself 
and promptly, pleasantly spoke. 

“Then it seems that I have twice to ask pardon. I’m glad my first 
offense did. not offend, and shall strive to make amends for my second.” 

What Grace would have said cannot be told. Once again there 
suddenly appeared before them her ladyship, re-entering from the 
dining-room with her hostess. Once again the measured tones of her 
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voice broke in upon their interview. “Well, Mr. Truscott, I thought 
you left us two hours ago to seek repose.” 

“T did, Mrs. Pelham,” replied the adjutant, with calm civility, 
“and found it.” And then, apparently inviting further remark, he 
stood looking seriously down into her flushed features. She began to 
hate him from that minute, but then it was the most natural thing in 
the world that she should do so. 

At that instant there came a knock at the front door, and a servant 
handed in a note. “ For Lieutenant Truscott,” he said, “and there is 
no answer.” 

“Why, Jack,” said the general’s wife in her straightforward inno- 
cence of all possible harm, “that’s Mrs. Tanner’s writing. What is 
she sending for at this time of night? I hope Rosalie isn’t sick. She 
can’t have bad news either. What is it?” 

“With your permission, then, I’ll open it,” said he; and with Mrs. 
Pelham’s eyes glaring upon him he calmly glanced over the lines. 
“ Nothing wrong,” he continued. “She merely writes to thank me for 
sending word of Tanner’s detention at the agency.” And yet madame 
could have sworn that where the strong light from the hall-lamp fell 
upon the page in his hand she distinctly saw the words, “God bless 
you, dear Jack.” And so she did. 

For three days after this event the confinement and monotony of 
his life would have told on a man stronger than Truscott. No news 
came from Canker’s command, no especial tidings from Sandy. He 
had much fever, and was confined to his room many hours each day. 
When he did appear Grace was not visible. His hostess brought kind 
inquiries from her each day, and he frequently heard her blithe voice in 
the hall or mingling in the hum of conversation in the parlor. On 
the third day, while the doctor was dressing his shoulder and congratu- 
lating him upon a release from confinement that morning, his hostess, 
who had been unremitting in her care of and attentions to her favorite 
subaltern, came to the door to ask the doctor if she could not take Mr. 
Truscott in town for a drive. Receiving his permission, she was off in 
a moment, and presently came back delighted. “Jack,” she whispered, 
“T am going to take Grace, too. Her ladyship is out of the way, and 
Grace has just got back from band practice. Ain’t we in luck ?” 

Truscott expressed due enthusiasm, and in a few minutes the trio 
were bowling along the smooth road to Prescott. The bracing air, the 
bright sunshine, the rapid motion, perhaps too the very sweet face and 
dainty form of Grace Pelham seated so near him, all tended to bring 
brightness to his eye and color to his wan cheek. Looking critically 
at him as he sat opposite her, conversing: with her chaperon, Grace 
decided that he was an undeniably handsome man. But he spoke very 
little. to or with her, and this seemed odd to the general’s lady. 
Match-makers as her sex are by every instinct of their being, she had 
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already determined that here was the very girl she wanted to see married 
to her friend. Rumors of Glenham’s devotion had of course reached 
her, but she had virtually scouted all ideas of the kind. Her ladyship, 
Mrs. Pelham, had twice or thrice waxed confidential and shown an 
inclination to speak of him and of Grace in conjunction, so had other 
women, but the lady would not listen. ‘ Don’t mention him in the 
same breath,” she exclaimed to Mrs. Wickham and to Mrs. Wilkins, 
to the latter’s huge delight. “She has more brains in her little finger 
than he in his whole good-natured head.” 

Somebody went so far as to say that she had pitched into her hus- 
band, the general himself, for inviting Glenham to dine with them en 
famille before the ball. “ It’s as good as giving her dead away, and I 
don’t believe she likes it at all,” was what she did say, and the chief 
had absolved himself by explaining that Mrs. Pelham herself had 
requested it. This had mollified madame to a certain extent, but in- 
creased the dislike she had already begun to feel for that lady. 

She was determined to bring them together, and so, on arriving in 
town, had bounced out of the Concord wagon (which answered all her 
purposes as well as a landau) and saying she merely wanted to look 
in at two or three shops, had precipitated upon her unprepared com- 
panions a ¢éte-d-téte which neither had expected and yet to which each 
was by no means disinclined. 

From all that he had heard, Truscott had been led to suppose that, 
if not actually engaged, it was more than probable that Miss Pelham 
and his friend very soon would be. Consequently, when he confronted 
her the morning after the ball, her face bathed in tears, just having 
parted from her lover as he set forth on his hurried, probably danger- 
ous duty, Truscott had many reasons for supposing that the rumors 
were true, and that it was not altogether a loveless match, as the ladies 
would have made it, on her part. Else why should she have been so 
distressed at parting? He had been unfeignedly glad to believe she 
did care so much for him. He knew well how Glenham loved her, 
though the subject had never been mentioned between them. Glen- 
ham, indeed, had more than once given shy indication that he would 
not mind confiding the whole story of his hopes and fears to his friend, 
but Truscott never invited confidences and preferred not to be made a 
recipient in this case. Everything Grace said or did attracted him 
from the first moment of their meeting up to the time of his sending 
that letter toGlenham. He liked, admired, and was beginning to feel 
a warm interest in her, when she calmly looked him in the face and 
said, “Mr. Glenham would be surprised at receiving any message 
from me.” “It was all very well in her to decline sending a message,” 
thought Jack, “ but why should she attempt to—why should she desire 
to deceive me? It’s none of my business, of course; but it isn’t what 
I had hoped for Glenham.” 
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As for Grace. We have seen that she did not care for Glenham, 
and was distressed by his avowal. No woman wants to be considered 
attached to a man for whom she feels nothing more than a friendly 
interest. She saw in Jack Truscott a knightly soldier. She had heard 
of him for two years as the model officer of the regiment, her father’s 
stand-by and stanchest friend, and when she met him he was bleeding 
from a recent fray in which all knew he had borne himself most gal- 
lantly. She saw him, even in his fatigue and suffering, gentle, patient, 
courteous. She heard of his bitter grief in the loss of his favorite 
horse, and, thorough horsewoman herself, she had warmly sympa- 
thized with him in that sorrow. She had been able to serve him in 
his anxiety and loneliness the very day of their first meeting—then— 
then she had been made to suffer on his account, to bear her mother’s 
injustice because of her interest in him, and then—and now—he be- 
lieved her engaged to or in love with Arthur Glenham. 

Given these conditions and a heart absolutely free before, a some- 
what romantic streak somewhere in her composition, and an enthusias- 
tic love for all that was soldierly and knightly in man, it must be 
admitted that it only needed the strenuous opposition of parents or 
circumstances to rendet any woman liable to fall in love. And now 
Grace Pelham was being opposed in what she deemed a perfectly 
proper and justifiable interest in Mr. Truscott. She was being re- 
minded in every look from the maternal eye that she was expected to 
concentrate her thoughts on Mr. Arthur Glenham. She—— Oh, well, 
why dissect the situation further? She probably would have indig- 
nantly repudiated the idea that already she was falling in love. Far be 
it from the writer to assert anything of the kind, but one thing is cer- 
tain: she did not want him to think her engaged to or in love with his 
friend, Mr. Glenham, and was worried and perturbed in spirit that he 
evidently did think so. More than that,she had begun to read him well 
enough to realize that he considered her virtual denial of Glenham as 
disingenuous, and this stung her to the quick. Now she had an oppor- 
tunity of talking uninterruptedly with him, but how was she to intro- 
duce such a subject? Time was short. It was he who broke the silence. 

- “You have not been riding since I came, Miss Pelham. When 
am I to have the pleasure of seeing you in the saddle?” 

“Indeed I don’t know. Everything was broken up by the regi- 
ment’s rush to the field. We have been so anxious I have hardly 
cared to ride, and—shall I be humble and confess it ?—nobody has asked 
me since the ball. Don’t the staff or infantry officers ride?” 

“Some of the youngsters do, very well,” said Truscott. “ Possibly 
‘mounts’ are not to be had.” 

“But Mr. Glenham rode a very nice horse, and we were to have 
gone again day before yesterday,” she said, “and he told me that both 
the horses we used were regimental horses.”’ 
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“They are off in the Mogollon Range somewhere by this time, but 
when you get down to Sandy you shall ride all you can desire. We 
have just the very nicest kind of a ‘mount’ for you there, a quick, 
nimble little bay full of style and action, plenty of fire, too, and I do 
not believe a horse at Sandy can catch him. Glenham wants to buy 
him provided the company commander will part with him.” 

“To whose company does he belong ?” 

“Captain Tanner’s,” answered Truscott. “You will easily win 
him over to your cause, for he worships a woman who rides well.” 

“Then Mrs. Tanner must want to keep the horse; she rides, of 
course ?” 

“No, Mrs. Tanner never rides. It is one of the sorrows of her life, 
I think ; she gave up all attempts some years ago.” 

“What a pity! An army woman who cannot ride loses half the 
joy of being in the cavalry; but, does no one besides Mr. Glenham 
ride the horse you speak of ?” 

“ A trumpeter boy of Tanner’s troop ordinarily, and Tanner won’t 
let the ladies at Sandy ride him at all; their hands are too uncertain, 
he says. As for Glenham or any of our heavy weights, he would not 
permit it.” 

“Then how did you and Mr. Glenham decide he would be just the 
mount for me ?” 

“ Ray did that, I believe ; he doesn’t ride over a hundred and forty, 
and has a very light hand, light as any girl’s on the bit, and Tanner 
would let him have his whole stable. When your coming was first an- 
nounced, and the young officers commenced telling of your riding at 
the Point, they decided on having a suitable horse for you. Ray came 
up from Cameron on a scout, and he picked out ‘ Ranger,’ and last week 
Glenham was in despair because there was no suitable side-saddle, and 
the colonel said it would be some time before yours could arrive.” 

(“ Always ‘Glenham’ or ‘they, the young officers,’” thought Grace. 
“ Am I so far beneath him that he could not afford to take any part in 
these preparations ?”) 

“You have never ridden ‘ Ranger’ yourself, then, Mr. Truscott ?” 

“ Three or four times, possibly, just to try him and teach him a little 
better manners than he would be apt to learn from his ordinary rider, 
the trumpeter.” 

“ Will he stand the skirt, do you think? That seems to be the great 
objection at first to a spirited horse.” 

“Very well ; he has been practiced with a trailing blanket and then 
with Mrs. Tanner’s old skirt.” 

“ And Captain Tanner—or was it the young officers, as you say, 
who took all these precautions in my behalf? Pray whom am I to 
thank ?” 

“Nobody, Miss Pelham. They all look upon a young lady who 
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would resign the sweets of civilization to come out to us as a being for 
whom no degree of devotion can be too great.” 

“Now, Mr. Truscott, that is all very gratifying, too good to be 
true, perhaps, and I mean to cross-examine you a moment. You say 
‘they all,’ referring, I suppose, to the ‘ young officers’ aforementioned. 
Now tell me to whom you refer; I had been led to suppose that of the 
four companies at Sandy Mr. Glenham, Mr. Crane, and Mr. Carroll 
were the only young officers, the other lieutenants being on leave or 
staff duty, or detached in some way, or like Mr. Wilkins, married and 
settled down; and Mr. Crane being neither young in years nor ex- 
hibiting anything like the faintest desire to make my acquaintance, the 
number seems limited. Who were they?” 

Truscott laughed merrily, and looked frankly down into the bright 
face before him, “You are too analytical,” he said. “I shall have to 
stop and consider the weight of every word when talking with you. 
You see I included Ray, Hunter, and Dana in the list with Glenham, 
because they all took a hand when at the post.” 

“Which must have been very seldom, if at all, for Mr. Hunter 
and Mr. Dana both told me they never got a chance to come to head- 
quarters, and were so eager to do so.” 

“Undoubtedly they are now,” said Truscott; “but they looked 
upon it as purgatorial before.” 

“Still you don’t answer my question, and you compel me to riddle 
your statements. It finally must be reduced to the melancholy fact 
that Mr. Glenham was the only one at Sandy who took an interest in 
my coming. I am not exacting. I had looked for nothing of the 
kind, but when you say ‘all the young officers,’ and allude to such 
numbers being engrossed in preparation, you must admit my right to 
disappointment either in them or my informant when I find there is 
only one. Furthermore, you have not once had the grace to confess 
yourself one of the interested.” 

“That would simply have been presumption. I alluded to the 
young officers.” 

“ And Mr. Ray, who graduated but one year behind you, and is said 
to be one year older, why include him and exclude yourself, unless truth 
compelled you to the admission that you had no earthly interest in the 
matter? Mr. Truscott, you have taught me a lesson, but you leave me 
in no further doubt. It is evident that I am to thank Mr. Glenham for 
all the training of my horse (O Grace, what a subterfuge !), and that 
the others were merely accidentally interested.” 

“ Miss Pelham, you overwhelm me with the consciousness of my 
neglect. Glenham has so devoted himself to the matter that no efforts 
of mine could have competed with his, and yet, I assure you, he will 
require no thanks other than your pleasure in the general result.” 

Grace Pelham was ready to — her pretty foot at this juncture. 

Vou. VII.—No. 1. 
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Anything or anybody so utterly imperturbable as her new acquaintance 
she had never met. She shrewdly suspected that poor Glenham had 
never so much as attempted to mount the new horse, and that it being 
Mrs. Tanner’s skirt that was employed, Jack Truscott himself had taken 
charge of that part of the lessons. Womanlike, she longed to extract 
the admission from his lips, but he would admit nothing. Then came 
their jolly hostess, bundle-laden, and then, to her dismay, Mrs. Wilkins 
with a party of friends from the post, in a vehicle similar to their own. 

Truscott removed his forage-cap in salutation, and Mrs. Wilkins’s 
unmodulated tones straightway filled the plaza. ‘Is it you, Mr. Trus- 
cott, and you, Miss Gracie?” (‘Confound the woman!” thought 
Jack, savagely biting his moustache, “how dare she call her that ?”) 
“Faith, I thought it was time you were getting him out in the. air. 
You look like a ghost; have you any news from the boys, pray? It’s 
time we were hearing from them, I’m sure. How is your mother, Miss 
Pelham? I'd call to see her, but I never feel like talking when the 
regiment is out scouting” (here Grace’s eyes sought Truscott’s, and found 
them brimming over with merriment. They had some thoughts in 
common, then), “but I’ll be over to-night or to-morrow; you and he 
won’t miss me, I’ll be bound. Go on, driver. Good-by all!” And 
off she rattled, triumphant. 

“ Jack Truscott,” said their matron, impressively, “do you know 
what I would do with that woman if she were in my regiment, if I had 
one? I’d appoint a day for prayer and humiliation, and What 
are you laughing at? You know you detest the ground she walks on.” 

“ Being Arizona soil, there is no harm in that, madame; but were 
harm to come to Mrs. Wilkins the spice of life at Sandy would be 
snatched away. To me she is invaluable.” 

Bowling briskly along the smooth, hard road, they were soon again 
within the limits of the military settlement and in sight of headquar- 
ters. Grace Pelham, baffled in her effort to extract from Mr. Truscott 
some admission that he had been instrumental in the training of her 
horse, and feeling vaguely that she had not succeeded in penetrating the 
armor of reserve with which he was surrounded, determined on a final 
sally. 

Turning to the general’s wife, she broke forth— 

“Mr. Truscott has mystified me completely. He tells me of a capital 
horse awaiting me at Sandy, and endeavors to make me believe that a 
number of young. officers, as he calls them, have had him in training 
for some time.” 

“Young officers, indeed!” burst in her friend. “When I was there 
with the general, three weeks ago, the young officers were watching Mr. 
Jack Truscott himself. He was cavorting round on that very bay, with 
somebody’s old skirt, or a blanket, almost every day.” 

Grace had won her point, but had no time for remarks on the sub- 
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ject. The ambulance whirled up to the general’s quarters, and there on 
the piazza stood Mrs. Pelham with her hands full of letters. 

“Mail for everybody but me,” she remarked, as the ladies, scoffing 
at the idea of accepting assistance from a one-armed man, sprang out, 
and then jocularly offered to assist Mr. Truscott. “Grace, you will 
want to run and read yours at once, I know.” And she ostentatiously 
handed a little note to her. “These, madame, are yours.” And their 
hostess turned away to peer into the envelopes of her letters and wonder 
who could have written them. Then Mrs. Pelham turned to Truscott 
with a small packet of letters, “And these for you. I know that hand- 
writing to be Ralph’s; would you mind opening it at once and letting 
me know how he is?” 

The topmost letter in Truscott’s package was postmarked San 
Francisco, and addressed in a dashing, bold hand. He recognized it at 
once as coming from Ralph Pelham, his colonel’s second son; and, 
with Mrs. Pelham’s eyes eagerly searching his face, he slowly opened 
and commenced to read. He had never received a line from young 
Pelham before in his life, and, though knowing him well, was sur- 
prised at the mere sight of a letter from him. Even as he opened the 
envelope he noted the keen anxiety in Mrs. Pelham’s face, and it put 
him on his guard. The first line was enough to test his nerve, but he 
glanced down the page, coolly turned the leaf and read the next, then 
very gently and courteously addressed her ladyship: “He seems in 
capital health, madame. You were not anxious about it, I hope?” 

“ Who, mother?” asked Grace, rejoining them at this moment and 
fearing that her father was spoken of. 

“ Merely a—not your father, Grace, so you need not worry. He is 
perfectly well, as this letter will show you,” replied madame, hurriedly. 

Grace took the letter her mother handed her, and with one glance 
in Truscott’s face, a look in which inquiry was blended with surprise, 
turned and left them. 

“Mr. Truscott,” said Mrs. Pelham the instant they were ‘again 
alone, “I did not know Ralph wrote to you. He—he has been some- 
what wild at times, and I fully expected a letter from him to-day, but 
the letter is to you. His father is very anxious about him, and only 
yesterday wrote me that he wished Ralph were here again instead of in 
San Francisco. The colonel says you had so good an influence over — 
him. Mr. Truscott, tell me if anything has gone wrong with my boy.” 

And Jack Truscott, looking steadily down in the anxious face be- 
fore him, replied— 

“N othing that I know of, and nothing shall that I can avert. 
This letter is about a matter of business in which I am interested. 
You should see the letter, but'it concerns others besides myself.” And 
Lady Pelham, relieved in mind yet vaguely feeling that something 
might be extracted by dexterous cross-questioning, was compelled to 
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drop the subject. She thanked him somewhat hesitatingly, looked as 
though she longed to ask still more, but drew aside and watched him 
as, with a grave bow, he entered the hall and went to his own room. 

There Truscott seated himself by the window, and this time slowly 
read the following letter : 

“San Francisco, November 15. 

“ TRuscoTt,—Just what you warned me against has come to pass. 
You made me promise that if I got into the scrape I would write at 
once and let you know. God knows I don’t know another soul to 
whom to turn. It is for five hundred dollars this time, and I’ve given 
my note at thirty days. You see, they know my people, feel sure of 
their money, and would rather have the interest on it than the cash. 
But they don’t know what I know—that father is drained dry; that 
Grace’s outfit the mother insisted on her having and this tremendous 
pull of a journey have strapped him completely. Four months ago 
he wrote me sadly enough not to draw for a cent, and things were 
booming then. I had been doing first-rate. Consolidated Virginia 
brought me in eight hundred dollars in a week. To be sure, Best and 
Belcher knocked. most of it out of me, but the other fellows in the 
office were wild over the New Nevada, and, Jack, I raised the money 
for the margins, and it’s gone—utterly gone. 

“What am I todo? Why do you wish me to write you? I can- 
not meet this. I see nothing for it but a bullet or a bolt to the mines, 
where I can change my name with my shirt and hire out as a day 
laborer. The brokers will show me up to the firm a the situation 
be swept from under me instanter, 

“If you mean that you can get Glenham to let me have five hun- 
dred dollars at once to meet my note I will give you my word to stick 
to my desk, to live en retraite, and not to speculate or gamble a cent 
until it is paid. Glenham has two or three thousand idle in the bank 
here I know; but, my God, I can’t ask him for money, and hardly 
know him at all. But father must not know, and above all Grace. 
She would scorn me if she knew I had accepted a cent from him, and 
she is right. Yet it is that or ruin, Truscott, and—you helped me 
when I was in Arizona last year—for God’s sake, for father’s sake, 
who trusts you so, keep my secret, and if you see a way to help me, 
believe in my resolution. Wire or write at once. 

“ Yours, Raupo PELHAM.” 























Truscott sat with pale, stern features, his eyes fixed on vacancy, the 
letter resting on his knee. He heard the voices of the ladies in the 
hall, the rustle of feminine skirts past his door, the tinkle of the 
luncheon-bell, but he did not stir. A year previous Ralph Pelham 
had spent a month in Arizona with his father, had been thrown fre- 
quently into Truscott’s society, and had soon learned to look up to him 
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in every way. Pelham was only twenty-two, full of spirit and buoyant 
with hope, a handsome, cheery, reckless fellow, who had all the attributes 
of a mother’s darling and a father’s torment. The colonel loved his 
boy, but shrank from exercising much control over his movements. 
He knew the youngster had his full share of youthful frivolity, had 
cheerfully paid his boyish debts, and had shaken his head at some col- 
lege extravagances ; but Ralph was the “ brightest” of his sons, every 
one said, and beyond doubt the most indulged. A very good position 
had been secured for him in a business house in San Francisco, his sal- 
ary was fair, his prospects fairer, and all had promised well. Truscott, 
however, had heard from the boy’s own lips in the confidence resulting 
from an escapade of the previous year that he had, in common with 
other young men in his station in life, a mania for getting rich in a 
hurry and without the equivalent of labor. The fever of speculation 
was raging all over the Pacific coast. Fortunes were being made every 
week and lost every day. During a brief stay there Ralph Pelham 
had fallen in with some acquaintances whose haunt was Montgomery 
Street, had tried his luck on “ margins,” and with ease and astonish- 
ment had realized a few hundred dollars—just enough to inspire him 
with wild visions of wealth and grandeur, and to send him on his way 
to visit his father with an unaccustomed plethora of funds, and a con- 
comitant inflation of conceit and business airs that vastly entertained 
the officers of the —th. The money was soon spent and lost; more 
was needed, for Truscott found his young friend deep in the toils of 
“draw-poker” on returning to Sandy from court-martial duty. The 
colonel had just advanced the boy a quarter’s allowance, and he dared 
ask for no more, and Truscott insisted on becoming his banker. “TI 
make no conditions whatever, Pelham,” he said, “ but, don’t play with 
those fellows, unless you really want to throw money away.” And Pel- 
ham had played no more at Sandy, where the scouts, the quartermaster’s 
employés, the traders, and occasionally one or two of the officers were 
to be found in the nightly game down at the store. But this strength- 
ened his trust in Jack, and steadied him a great deal, and before he left 
he manfully told his father of the circumstance, begging him not to 
show Truscott that he knew it, and the old soldier had forgiven his 
young prodigal, provided him with money for his return to San Fran- 
cisco, and Truscott suspected that the truth was known, because of the 
fatherly way his colonel had of speaking to him for some time after, 
but they never alluded to the matter. 

And now young Pelham was in a far more serious difficulty. Trus- 
cott read those lines again. ° 

“ And above all Grace. She would scorn me if she knew I had 
accepted a cent from him, and she is right.” 

‘@lhen Ralph, too, was certain there was an understanding or some- 
thing like it between his sister and Glenham,” mused Truscott, and 
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again the worn, tired look settled on his brow, and as he mused there 
came along the hall the quick, light step he was growing to know so 
well, the rustle of skirts that sent already a thrill to his heart, a light 
tap on his door; he sprang up, dashed his hand across his forehead, 
thrust the letter in the breast-pocket of his blouse, and strode to the 
doorway. There stood Grace with a tiny tray in her hands, a light 
luncheon and a cup of fragrant tea thereon. 

“We thought you too tired perhaps, or too busy, to come to the 
dining-room, so I was sent with this,” she said, smiling brightly. He 
bent and took the tray from her hands and placed it on the table in the 
room, thanking her as he did so, and stepping quickly back to her side. 

“T brought it myself,” she continued, smiling archly and mischiev- 
ously, “in partial payment of a kindness and attention you would not 
confess. It was you who trained my horse, sir, and you strove to con- 
ceal the fact. Mr. Truscott, I don’t know how to thank you.” 

The frank, glorious eyes were gazing up into his; the sweet, mobile 
features, all smiles and sunshine, were turned towards him, her soft 
white hand toying with the fringe of the Indian tobacco-pouch that 
hung on the door-post. It was long since Truscott had looked upon a 
vision half so fair, and, despite himself, look he did earnestly, seeing 
which her eyes fell, a quick flush rose to her white forehead, she turned 
to go, but he recovered himself. 

“Don’t attempt to thank me,” he said. “ Ride with me once or 
twice when we get to Sandy, and I will be more than repaid.” 

“Ride with you! Indeed I will—gladly.” And with that she was 
gone. 

Truscott stood gazing after her as she disappeared through the parlor 
doorway. There she had glanced quickly back: their eyes had met, she 
smiled brightly, but never stopped. For a full minute he stood there, 
then with a half-stifled sigh rising to his lips he turned to re-enter the 
room, when a white object on the floor at his feet caught his eye. He 
bent, picked it up, and bore it to the light. It was a dainty handker- 
chief, and in one corner was embroidered the simple name, “ Grace.” 

With bowed head he stood a few moments holding it in his hand, 
thinking intently, his eyes fixed upon the name. Then he took Ralph’s 
letter from his pocket, read it once again, and softly repeated to himself 
the closing words, “For God’s sake, for father’s sake, who trusts you so, 
keep my secret, and if you see a way to help me, believe in my resolu- 
tion.” 

“For God’s sake, for father’s sake. Yes,” he whispered, “for Grace’s 
sake I’ll help you, and then—and then—may God help me.” 

And when Ralph Pelham’s letter was replaced in the breast-pocket 
of Truscott’s uniform his sister’s handkerchief lay between it and the 
wearer’s heart. 


(To be continued.) od 





THE “GASPEE.”' 


THE capture of the “ Gaspee,” sloop-of-war (as she was called), was 
one of the ante-Revolutionary incidents portending the issue to which 
things were hastening between the colonies and the mother-country, 
and inspiring the former with the conviction of their being able to 
retaliate on the British government the annoyances they suffered by the 
enforcement of the “ Acts of Navigation.” 

Under these acts the colonists were not permitted to carry on a di- 
rect trade with any other country than Great Britain, at least the duties 
were so heavy on goods imported from French and Spanish possessions 
as to be absolutely prohibitory. At the same time new measures were 
contrived for increasing the revenue from America. Orders were issued 
for quartering seventeen regiments on the colonists without any neces- 
sity, and against their express remonstrance; and they were expected 
to pay the cost. New or heavier taxes were levied on rum, molasses, 
sugar, tea, glass, oils, colors,—on everything the colonists were obliged 
to import,—and new swarms of revenue officials were sent over to col- 
lect them. 

In spite of this an active contraband trade sprung up. The colo- 
nists were bold and active seamen, and already possessed the model of 
those sharp weatherly schooners which outsailed anything the British 
dock-yards could turn out. The full collection of the duties became 
impossible. A sort of tacit understanding grew up by which vessels 
were allowed to enter their cargoes on a partial valuation, with a liberal 
bonus, no doubt, to the collector. 

By such means the revenue from America had been seriously re- 
duced ; in fact, had sunk to a trifle of two or three thousand pounds. 
Out of a million and a half pounds of tea consumed by the Americans, 
it was calculated that not more than one-tenth had passed through 
the British custom-house. Rum, sugar, powder, tea, arms, ete., were 
run in from the French and Spanish ports free of duty, and cargoes of 
English manufactured goods furnished the same way in return. 

All this was now to be stopped. More stringent measures were 
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employed. The whole coast was put under virtual blockade. Every 
British ship of war was made guarda costa, and every captain and com- 
mander degraded to the function of a spy and revenue officer. An un- 
sleeping sea-patrol was to watch along every shore and pry into every 
harbor. 

These unusual measures promised to be highly effective, and the 
Americans became correspondingly irritated. They had already planted 
themselves intelligently and immovably on the principle that taxation 
and representation were correlative ; and regarding it as nothing better 
than robbery for Parliament to take their money without their own con- 
sent, they felt no scruple in evading by every possible means the pay- 
ment of the odious tribute. The British vessels employed on this illegal 
service they viewed nearly in the light of pirates, at least of enemies’ 
ships subject to the laws of war. 

The case of the “Gaspee” presented a vivid illustration on a small 
scale of this whole process. 

The “ Gaspee” was an armed cutter stationed in Narragansett Bay 
to break up the contraband trade between Newport and the interior 
towns. She was commanded by an enterprising officer, Lieutenant 
Duddingston, who faithfully or insolently (as his conduct was viewed 
from that side or from this) executed his commission. As commander 
of a king’s ship, he required every colonial vessel that passed him to 
dip her colors, or brought her to, by a shot across the bows, if necessary, 
for examination. This annoying sea-wasp lay with her wings half 
poised on the waters of the bay, and whatever suspicious sail appeared, 
she was instantly off in sharp pursuit. 

The good people of Providence found Lieutenant William Dud- 
dingston very much in their way in making, “by what they called 
hook and crook,” and what the government called smuggling, a decent 
living. They complained to Governor Wanton that Duddingston 
exercised the functions of revenue officer without warrant or legal 
commission. Chief Justice Hopkins being appealed to, gave it as his 
opinion “that any person who should come into the colony and exer- 
cise any authority by force of arms without showing his commission to 
the Governor, and (if a custom-house officer) without being sworn into 
his office, was guilty of a trespass, if not of piracy.” 

The Governor, therefore, sent a sheriff to board the “ Gaspee,” to 
ask by what right she was obstructing the free navigation of the bay. 
Duddingston received the message in great wrath. He sent back word 
to the Governor that he would report him to General Gage at Boston 
for disrespect, and warned him to send no more sheriffs on board that 
ship “on any such ridiculous errands.” 

If Captain Duddingston thought this visit of the sheriff “ ridicu- 
lous,” he probably took a somewhat different view of the next call. 
On the 10th of June, 1772, Captain Thomas Lindsay slipped out of 
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Newport Harbor in his packet, the “Hannah,” bound for Providence, 
with passengers and a consignment under his hatches, presumably of 
tea, sugar, molasses, tobacco, etc., and ran up the bay with the wind on 
his port quarter. Duddingston was on the alert, and as the schooner 
neither dipped her colors nor hove to at his signal, sheeted home his 
topsails and bore away in pursuit. Lindsay knew his water and held 
on, hugging the eastern shore, till he had crossed the bar of Naucutt 
Point, some seven miles south of Providence. 

Naucutt (now “Gaspee”) Point is a long spit of land, stretching 
out from the western side of the bay, with shoal water extending some 
distance beyond. The time was near sunset of the long, warm sum- 
mer’s day. As soon as the “Hannah” was well clear of the shoal her 
helm was eased down, her sheets hauled aft, and she stood to the west- 
ward. Duddingston eagerly following, and hoping to cut off the chase, 
held straight on, attempted too late to wear ship when he found him- 
self in shoal water, and in a moment went hard and fast aground. 
The tide was on the ebb, and he was safe for the next six hours. 
Lindsay, chuckling at his escape, squared away his yards and ran up 
to Providence, where he told the story. 

Mr. John Brown, a rich and highly-respected ship-owner of that 
city, and subsequently distinguished for active patriotism during the 
war, instantly resolved to improve the opportunity for getting even with 
Master Duddingston. He ordered one of his captains to collect a num- 
ber of suitable boats, and have them ready with muffled oars at Fen- 
ner’s Wharf by dark. He then sent a drummer through the streets to 
beat an alarm and call for volunteers to destroy the “ Gaspee.” 

There was no lack of offers, “ About nine o’clock,” says Colonel - 
Ephraim Bowen, “I took my father’s gun with powder and bullets and 
joined the others at the rendezvous, I found a room full of people, some 
casting bullets, and all busy with preparations for departure.” 

About ten o’clock the boats were swiftly and silently manned. That 
in which Bowen took his place was commanded by Captain John Bur- 
roughs Hopkins, and occupied the right of the line. Swiftly and si- 
lently they pulled down the bay, till they could faintly discern across 
the low point the masts of the “Gaspee.” All was quiet, and they 
pulled cautiously on. They had got within pistol-shot distance before 
they were detected. Then a sentinel challenged sharply. The boats 
held their oars without reply. The challenge was repeated, and Dud- 
dingston, roused by the alarm, rushed on deck in his shirt, and mounted 
the horse-block to see what was coming. 

“ At this moment,” says Bowen, “ Joseph Bucklin, who had stood 
up on the thwart where I was sitting, said, ‘ Hph, reach me your gun: 
I guess I can hit that fellow.’ Duddingston hailed again, and fired 
his pistol, on which Abraham Whipple responded in the following 
highly superfluous style: ‘I’m the sheriff of the County of Kent, 
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G— d— you; I’ve got a warrant for your arrest, G— d— you; and 
so, G— d— you, surrender at once.’ ” 

Instantly following this storm of imprecations which roared so loud 
and thundered in the index came the report of the musket in Bucklin’s 
hands, and Duddingston, who had nothing but an extremely flimsy 
cuirass of shirting material to shield his manly breast, fell on the deck 
with a bullet-hole through his body. 

With a loud cheer the Americans dashed forward, swarmed up the 
cutter’s sides, and in an instant the “Gaspee” was carried without the 
least resistance. The captors put their prisoners on shore, removed 
everything valuable out of the vessel, and set her on fire, returning in 
triumph by the light of the conflagration. The king’s ship burned 
to the water’s edge and about daylight blew up. 

As Rhode Island was at the time, and for three years more remained, 
avowedly a loyal province of King George III., the act was not much 
better (legally regarded) than piracy and murder on the high seas ; but, 
as already observed, the colonists held Duddingston’s interference with 
their commerce to be substantially piratical; and Providence was only 
bringing down, through them, his violent dealing on his own pate. 

The flame of armed resistance to the oppressive measures of the 
British Parliament may be said to have been kindled at the burning of 
the “Gaspee.” This Mr. John Brown, of Providence, apparently held 
much the same relation to the war of independence as a certain other 
John Brown did to the war of emancipation. 

It is evidence of the unanimity and patriotism of the people of 
Rhode Island that though a large number of men were engaged in this 
- exploit, and many others must have known of it, all the efforts of the 
royal officers and the large promise of five hundred pounds reward 
failed to bring the responsibility home to a single individual. 

Duddingston, we are pleased to know, recovered from his wound, 
and some time after met the “sheriff of the County of Kent” on the 
Main Street in Providence. “ You are Captain Whipple,” he said : “you 
burned my ship, and, by G—, you shall hang for it!” Whipple, whose 
foot was on his native heath, quietly replied, “ Before you hang your 
man it is generally best to catch him.” 

The whole incident I have related was a trivial one, and yet was 
not without a marked effect in rousing the colonists for the greater 
struggle that lay before them. 





THE ITALIAN ARTILLERY. 


(Continued from page 685, vol. vi.) 


THE FORTRESS ARTILLERY. 


THERE are four regiments of fortress artillery, each of which in time 
of war is composed of one regimental staff, four brigade staffs, fifteen 
companies, one depot. 

Each regiment also includes five militia companies of fortress artil- 
lery, three mountain batteries of six guns, and the necessary munition 
columns, as well as the necessary material for their equipment. In case 


of mobilization one of the three mountain batteries of each regiment is 
instantly prepared for service. 

With the army artillery munition parks there is always one brigade 
of two companies of fortress artillery, which may be partly composed 
of militia companies. 

The remainder of the fortress artillery is employed in carrying on 
the attack or defense of fortresses on the coast or elsewhere. The special 
companies of artificers, workmen, etc., are also placed upon a war foot- 
ing by calling in the men of the reserve, and those on leave belonging 
to them; detachments from these companies are attached to the artillery 
parks, siege-trains, and munition depots. 

The first detachments sent to the field are made up of men already 
at the arsenals, and these are replaced. by the new-comers, who serve for 
a time at the company stations. 

The special companies comprise two companies of artificers (Turin) ; 
two companies of skilled workmen (Turin), carpenters, wheelwrights, 
etc., ordnance companies ; one company of armorers (Turin) ; one coast 
company; one company of veterans. Total, seven. 

The administration of these companies is under the supervision of 
a council of administration, attached to the artillery “ direction,” 
Turin. 

The following table shows the strength of the fortress artillery 
regiments in time of war: 
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Capt. and Lieut. of Accountability. 


DESIGNATION. 


Cannoneers, Ist Class. 
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112 draught and 24 pack-animals. 21 farrier. 8 Italy, it is intended, shall have 20 mountain batteries. 








The following table shows the organization of the special companies : 


CoMPANIES. | | Toran. 
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Cannoneers, Ist Class. 


Lieutenants. 
Sergeant Majors. 
2d Sergeants. 
Corporal Majors. 
1st Corporals, 
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The companies of artificers and workmen are employed about the 
workshops, founderies, etc., and are maintained for the purpose of fur- 
nishing mechanics, blacksmiths, wheelwrights, carpenters, etc., to the 
artillery parks, when mobilization takes place. In time of peace they 
are rated and paid according to their skill. 

Though armed and equipped as soldiers, they perform no military 
duty, and are rarely paraded under arms, save at the stated inspections. 
The company of armorers is stationed at the small-arm factory, Turin, 
and is designed to supply the different regiments with master-armorers. 
The regiments in turn fill up the company with soldiers who have 
been on duty assisting the master-armorers, and who have been recom- 
mended by them as capable. 

After being instructed, they in turn become master-armorers, as 
vacancies arise. The coast company is permanently stationed at the 
proving-ground, San Maurice, a few miles from Turin, where the offi- 
cers of the artillery and engineer school receive their practical instruc- 
tion, and where the artillery director at Turin conducts the experiments 
in firing. The object of the coast company is to supply the different 
fortresses, etc., in the proportion of one man to each heavy piece, men 
thoroughly instructed in the management of the new sea-coast guns 
and material. Arrived at their post, they become assistant instructors. 

The company of veterans is composed of invalided or very old and 
faithful artillery soldiers. The duties are comparatively of a trivial 
character, such as those of orderlies, watchmen, door-keepers, etc., at 
the different artillery headquarters, the workshops, etc. 

This organization is simply a place of refuge to those who are not 
entitled to a pension, but who are too old or too disabled for active 
duties of the artillery service. 


ARTILLERY RESERVE ESTABLISHMENTS, 


With the artillery reserve establishments are formed for every in- 
fantry division one division artillery munition park; for every army 
corps an army corps munition park ; for every army an army artillery 
munition park. These reserves maintain a supply of munitions for 
the infantry. troops, and also furnish the artillery with men, horses, and 
material. The division’ artillery park is specially designed for the 
supply of the batteries and troops of the division. It is composed of 
as many sections as there are infantry divisions, ordinarily two. If an 
infantry division is detached from’ the corps and operates independently 
at some distance from it, or if it is detached for the purpose of co- 
operating with another corps, in whose strength it is included, the 
designated section of the corps park accompanies it. In the first case 
the control of this section of park devolves upon the division artillery 
commander of the corps to which the division is temporarily united. 
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The battery brigade, which forms the “corps artillery,” receives its 
supply from either or both sections of the corps park, according to 
circumstances. The army artillery park furnishes the stores to the 
dependent corps artillery parks, and replenishes from the established 
depots or from the magazines along the line of operations. 

The following table shows the organization of the reserve estab- 
lishments and the amount of ammunition and material maintained : 
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Designation. 
Limber and caissons, per gun . 
Division parks 
Army corps parks . 
i a 


Total amount per gun on wheels ° e 
For the depotsofarmy . * «. ° 


Total . ° © ** . 


The number of rounds for the new 9 c.m. has not been published, but it is prob- 
ably the same. Of the 158 rounds of the 7 c.m. gun, 64 shell, 24 shrapnel, and 4 
canister are carried in the two limbers, and 48 shell, 18 shrapnel, in the body of 
each caisson. 
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The division parks carry for each 7 c.m. gun 40, for the 9 c.m. gun 
104 projectiles, and for each small-arm 50 rounds. The corps artillery 
parks, 50 rounds:for small-arms and. 100 for each gun. 

The army artillery parks, about 17 rounds for small-arms and 33 
rounds per gun in the army; in the depots are kept in readiness 33 
rounds for small-arms and 67 per gun, while in a central depot is col- 
lected the artillery material for supplying the army artillery parks. 


THE SIEGE ARTILLERY PARKS. 


The material of this park is collected together and consists of : 


60 16 c.m. cast-iron rifled guns. 
100 12 c.m. bronze rifled guns. 

30 22 c.m. rifled bronze howitzers. 

10 15 c.m. rifled bronze mortars. 


Total, 200 pieces. 


The cannon and howitzers are supplied with 210, the mortars with 
500 rounds per piece, and with a munition section ; there is besides for 
each 16 c.m. gun 610 rounds, for each 12 c.m. gun 710 rounds, for every 
22 c.m. howitzer 360 rounds, together with 2,000,000 rounds of small- 
arm ammunition, spare carriages, implements, and equipments. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


The administration of the Italian artillery is entirely different from 
ours, as is that of the entire army. The intendance department conducts 
all business of finance and supplies. It consists of the accountant 
branch and the commissariat branch: the former is composed entirely 
of officers, non-commissioned officers, taken from the army, who perform 
all duties connected with pay and accounts of corps, regiments, the staff, 
hospital service, etc. The commissariat is filled by appointment from 
civil life, the army, and by promotion in the corps, and has charge of 
the entire question of supplies for the army. After the annual budget 
is noted by Parliament, it is distributed by the state treasurers to the 
various corps establishments and regiments. The stores and material 
are procured partly from public and partly private manufactories. There 
is in every artillery regiment an “administrative committee,” of which 
the commanding officer is president, and the business of which is for 
the most part performed by the officers of accountability. The lieu- 
tenant-colonel is called the “ relatore,” and he usually commands the 
depot and superintends the administration of the regiment. The coun- 
ceil have charge of all disbursements for clothing, camp, and garrison 
equipage, provisions, transportation, hospital service, etc. 
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When the troops are mobilized a special administrative council 
replaces the former, which takes charge of the depot. 

A detachment up to the strength of a battalion has an administrative 
committee, a smaller detachment is managed by officers commanding it 
through subordinates of the intendance bureau. 

(7) The instruction and education of the artillery. 


THE GENERAL INSTRUCTION. 


The annual instruction given in the regiments is divided into two 
periods. 

The first period commences April 1 and ends in November, just 
before the troop schools open, and is chiefly devoted to practical exer- 
cises, drills, etc. 

The rules of interior service of the artillery and engineers prescribe 
the precise method of procedure, which is uniform throughout the entire 
artillery, and covers every detail of drill, field, and garrison service and 
target-practice. 

Each kind of instruction, as, for example, judging distances, me- 
chanical manceuvres, fencing, riding, driving, etc., is concluded by an 
examination, conducted by the commanding officer, who takes each com- 
pany and battery successively. In the same way the colonel of the 
regiment examines each brigade and battalion, and the commanding 
general each regiment. If it is discovered, in the course of the exami- 
nation, that any portion of the command is not well instructed in any 
branch, then the practice in that is continued for a fixed period, at the 
expiration of which a re-examination takes place. 

The colonels of regiments must inspect every detachment and es- 
tablishment of the regiment at least once each year, whether within the 
same geographical district or not. 

In the first instance they are authorized by the general commanding, 
and in the second place by the war minister. 

They make a special report, which is forwarded to the commanding 
general, through the artillery general and general of division. 

The following are the troop schools : 

The elementary schools, the schools for corporals, the schools for 
sergeants, the higher schools for non-commissioned officers, the adminis- 
tration schools, the school for one-year volunteers, the laboratory schools, 


the officers’ schools. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


All soldiers who cannot read or write must attend; they remain 
until they finish the course with success. 
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THE CORPORALS’ SCHOOLS. 


They are a step beyond the elementary schools, and the course of 
study comprises army regulations, grammar, arithmetic, and field and 
garrison duties, 


THE SERGEANTS’ SCHOOLS. . 


A more advanced course is taught of army regulations, grammar, 
mathematics, geography, and the use of maps. 


THE HIGHER SCHOOLS FOR NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


Here the non-commissioned officers acquire plan-drawing, knowledge 
of artillery material, the construction and management of batteries, and 
the theory of pointing guns. 

The elementary, corporals’, and sergeants’ schools begin annually 
November 1, and continue five months. 

They are divided in four classes, which are instructed by intelligent 
non-commissioned officers or subalterns; civilian teachers are also 
employed. 

Every soldier must have passed through the elementary school in 
order to receive his furlough at the expiration of his three years with 
the colors; the corporals’ school in order to be appointed corporal; and 
the sergeants’ school in order to be sergeant. 

A certain number of the most proficient students of the higher 
schools for non-commissioned officers are sent to the military schools at 
Parma and Modena. 

The course is two years, and those who pass satisfactory examina- 
tions at Modena can be commissioned second lieutenants of artillery ; 
they are, however, assigned to the train companies, and are seldom 
advanced beyond the grade of captain of the train. 


e THE ADMINISTRATIVE SCHOOL. 


Here the administrative duties are taught, and the methods of pre- 
paring property and money accounts. 


THE SCHOOL FOR ONE-YEAR VOLUNTEERS. 


In this school, which continues during four months of winter at 
regimental headquarters, the one-year volunteers study tactics, army 
organization,. grammar, arithmetic, geometry, military positions, and 
something of fortifications, and they can become officers of the reserve 
only when they sustain good examinations. 
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THE LABORATORY SCHOOLS. 


These schools are established at the great arsenal of Turin, and those 
of Placentia, Florence, Verona, Genoa, Ancona, and Capua, and con- 
tinue annually during the winter months. 

That at Turin is under the laboratory “ direction,” while the others 
are placed under the local artillery “ directions,” 

Each artillery regiment sends to these schools, under the command 
of an officer, one non-commissioned officer from every two batteries or 
companies, and one from the regiment at large. The course of instruc- 
tion includes the following subjects, viz. : 

1, A practical knowledge of all the materials and stores which are 
used in the manufacture of war munitions. 

2. Knowledge of the various munitions for which the artillery 
“directions” are responsible. 

3. The regimental munitions and stores. 

4, The repair of damaged material. 

5. The use, preservation, and formation of shot-piles. 

6. Packing ammunition and loading it in different ammunition- 
wagons, 

THE OFFICERS’ SCHOOLS. 


These continue during the winter, and are conducted in the regiments 
and garrisons. The officers are occupied with discussions and essays on 
tactics, regulations, the character of the arms, and the organization of 
their own and foreign armies, 

The game of war (Kriegs-Spiel) also forms part of the education of 
artillery officers, and considerable time is devoted to the solution of 
problems involving the defense of Italy against foreign enemies. 

The themes are given out by the colonels of regiments and generals 
commanding the artillery, who also preside at many of the conferences; 
all officers, no matter on what duty they are engaged, must take part 
and have their regular winter task assigned them. 

1. Military Colleges." 

Of these there are three, viz.: at Naples, Florence, and Milan® 

They are maintained for the purpose of preparing boys from thir- 
teen to fifteen years of age for the higher schools of the artillery and 
engineers, infantry and cavalry. ; 

2. The Military Academy." 

This institution prepares young men for the artillery and engineers. 

Candidates must have passed through one of the foregoing military 
colleges or have been graduated from a polytechnic school. 

Those entering from the army must have received an equivalent 
education and be not more than twenty-two years of age. 


1 For details of these schools see General Upton’s teport on the “ Armies 6: 


; 


Asia and Europe.” 
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The course continues three years. 

Those who pass the final examinations become at once second lieu- 
tenants of the artillery or engineers, and immediately pass into the 
artillery and engineer school of application, if they so desire; if not, 
they enter the infantry or cavalry as second lieutenants. 


THE SCHOOL OF APPLICATION OF ARTILLERY AND ENGINEERS, 


- On the 4th of May, 1839, there was established in the Royal Mil- 
itary Academy of Sardinia at Turin a school of application for the 
officers of the scientific corps. This was suppressed in December, 
1851, by a decree of Victor Emmanuel II. of Sardinia, who instituted 
a “Complementary School” for meritorious officers of artillery and 
engineers. This, with a few modifications, is the national “School of 
Application” for artillery and engineers of to-day. 

It is located at Turin, and consists of a number of lecture, labora- 
tory, drawing, and model rooms. 

In a large building near by are the arsenals of construction. The 
rooms are neither commodious nor conveniently arranged, but, never- 
theless, have been found sufficient for the special education of the pres- 
ent body of able and courteous artillery and engineer officers. There 
are no dormitories, the pupils being permitted to select rooms in the 
city, where they may remain when not specially required at the school. 

The permanent staff of the school consists of one lieutenant- or 
major-general commandant, two colonels or lieutenant-colonels as 
assistant commandants, one captain-adjutant, one lieutenant, two 
accountants, twelve military professors (majors or captains), twelve 
civilian professors, two civilian supplementary professors, one captain 
riding-master, two fencing-teachers, eleven clerks. Total, forty-six. 

Sixty horses and forty-four enlisted men for practical exercises, 
from the normal cavalry school, are placed at the disposition of the 
commandant. The discipline of the school is good; ignorance and 
inattention are punished by arrest and confinement for several days to 
rooms in the academic building set apart for the purpose. Finally, 
officers whose average class standing is not equal to ten (maximum 
twenty) and who fail in their examinations at the end of either the 
first or second year, cannot enter the artillery or engineers. 

At the termination of the course the artillery officers are usually 
sent to the fortress regiments, which they join as first lieutenants. 

The following table will explain the course of study, the employ- 
ment of time, etc. The instruction is for the most part by lectures, 
the officers taking notes. At short intervals, in order to test progress 
and application, the teachers call conferences, at which not more than 
six pupils attend together. No previous notice is given of these con- 
ferences, which are simply examinations on the subjects of previous 
lectures, 





SUBJECTS TAUGHT. 


Applied mechanics. 
Description of artillery 


Permanent fortifica- 
tions, Ist part. Attack 
and defense of forti- 
fied places... ove: 

Architectural "construc- 


Architecture, civil and 


UNITED SERVICE. 


The course commences the Ist of September, 
and ends April1. The month of May is de- 
voted to the examinations. 

In June and July the officers (éléves) 
who have passed their examinations go to 
the firing-school, 8t. Maurice, where they 
are occupied with target-practice, preparin 
tables of fire, construction of batteries, onl 


the practical duties of camp; grooming the 
horses forms part. of the instruction of field 
artillery. 





Science of gunnery 
Theoretical discussion 
of artillery material.. 
Permanent for tifica- (b) In studying the fabrications of ma- 
tions, 2d part... . terial, the instructor takes twenty (20) pupils 
Architectural construc- at one time to the workshops, to assist in 
the different operations of manufacture. 





pa 

The employment of ar-| 
tillery in war and the 
nena of bat-| 


Military history and 


June and July of the second year the 
fortresses are visited by the pupils, accompa- 
nied by the professors. 

They are required to prepare plans of at- 
tack and defense of certain fronts, etc. 


Second year. 


(b) Manufacture of ar- 
4 material 
Geodes; 





PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION COMMON TO BOTH ARMS DURING THE 
TWO YEARS. 
Fencing. 
Riding: three-quarters of an hour daily, during the two years. 
Foot manceuvres: school of the section, the company, and the bat- 
teries. 
a. Instruction in small-arms firing, the nomenclature and assem- 
bling of parts. 
a. School of estimating distances. 
The use of Gautier’s tellemeter. 
Preservation and manufacture of revetments. 
a. Profiling earth-works. 
a. Construction and armament of a siege battery. 
Construction of a field battery. 
Service of field, mountain, siege, and sea-coast guns. 
a. School of firing with the different pieces. 
Practice in point-blank, richochet, plunging, and curved fire. 
Exceptional and battle firing. 
Notes on the horse. 
Army regulations. 
a. Telegraphy. 
a. Pontooning. 
b. Tactical exercises 2 cheval. 
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SPECIAL COURSE FOR ARTILLERY OFFICERS. 


Study of the horse, management, shoeing and harnessing, driving 
and grooming. 

Mechanical manceuvres. 

Experimental firing for the purpose of applying rules of ballistics, 
the use of ballistic machines, etc. 

Target-practice with pistol. 

a. School of the section. 

a. School of the battery. 

Instruction in the preservation of munitions, charging, projectiles, 
etc. 


SPECIAL FOR ENGINEERS. 


Cordage and knots. 

Various mechanical manceuvres. 

ce. Cordage. 

Instruction on railroads. 

Study of traction-engines. 

Equipment of park wagons. 

a. The preparation of cantonments, and construction of roads. 
Offensive and defensive works in attack of fortified places. 
Construction of rifle-pits, trenches, abatis, etc. 

a. School: Turin. 

6. At Turin each Sunday. 

ce. Camp at St. Maurice. 


THE FIRING-SCHOOLS, OR POLYGONS (COLE DE TIR). 


There is no feature of the artillery organization of Europe more 
admirable than the firing-schools, or “ polygons,” where the annual 
target-practice of the field and fortress artillery is conducted. They 
are usually established in the proportion of one for each territorial or 
army corps district, and are located at points having suitable topo- 
graphical advantages and central for the entire command. The field 
artillery march to the school by battery, brigade, or division, and the 
fortress artillery by regiment or battalion. The firing continues daily for 
a period of from two to four weeks, without regard to the weather. The 
object of the school is to practice the officers and men in all kinds of 
artillery-firing, to test the guns, carriages, caissons, and ammunition, to 
supplement the theoretical knowledge of the class-room by practical 
skill, which alone makes artillery fire effective, and without which 
mere theory is, if anything, a drawback. No branch of artillery in- 
struction receives more attention in Europe than target-practice ; every 
battery and company fires from three hundred to five hundred rounds 
annually, and both officers and men are stimulated to the greatest ex- 
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ertion by a preparatory course of theoretical teaching and judging-dis- 
tance drills, and finally by competitive trials, ending in defeat or in 
success, followed by both pecuniary rewards and public and official 
commendation. To my mind the subject is one of the deepest interest 
and of first importance. No officer or soldier, no matter how well 
versed in theoretical knowledge, can be considered an efficient artillery- 
man unless he can use his gun so that striking the target or hitting 
within “ probable limits” is the rule and not the exception. Certainty 
only comes by practice (and good ammunition), and practice will pro- 
duce no good result unless systematically and regularly conducted, 
according to prescribed rules. Before marching to the “polygons” 
the officers and men go over the entire subject of pointing guns and 
estimating distances. In the latter exercise targets are used, familiar 
to every battle-field, such as men mounted and dismounted, guns, 
bursting shells (imitated by petards), and all inanimate objects. Sev- 
eral hours each day are devoted to this study, and no captain of artil- 
lery would be considered skillful who failed to establish his range with 
four percussion-shell. 

As I have observed, the firing-schools, or “ deaiiaal” are common 
to all the artilleries of Europe, and as they differ in no essential fea- 
ture, the description of those of Italy (where I had the most favorable 
opportunity of studying them) will cover the subject. 

There are six polygons in Italy, one for each of the general com- 
mands, and they are established in the vicinity of the small villages of 
Lombodaro, Cerano, Gossalengo, Colfurito, Sassenolo, and Persano. I 
visited the firing-school at Colfurito, remaining nearly a week, and fol- 
lowing the batteries through the various exercises. Although under 
the supervision of the colonels of the artillery regiments, the polygons 
are conducted by the lieutenant-colonels, who, with a small staff, con- 
stitute the permanent cadres of the schools. They remain at the schools 
until all fractions of the regiments have executed the firing, when they 
rejoin the regimental depot with the last detachment. 


(To be continued.) 
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ALTHOUGH it is the policy of our government to steer clear of outside 
entanglements, allowing other nations to quarrel and fight it out among 
themselves, we must look history squarely in the face and put the ques- 
tion to ourselves, Is this policy, as now held, capable of being carried 
out? It would be well indeed if such a question could be answered 
definitely in the affirmative. But who can foretell the destinies of any 
country? Resting in the belief that no foreign power would dare 
threaten or strike us, thinking ourselves invincible, we go along in a 
semi-defenseless state, to be rudely awakened by an unexpected shock 
liable to come at any time. To such a proud-spirited people as our own, 
unused to national humiliation, the force of the shock would be double. 
History repeats itself, and no nation knows at what moment it may be 
called on to put forth all its strength to maintain its dignity and pre- 
serve its integrity. 

It is no argument to say that as our policy is one of amity with the 
nations of the earth, we need no navy, nor forts, nor guns to arm them. 
History tells us that the country the best prepared for war is the least 
engaged in that work, and why? Every other country knows of her 
well-appointed military and naval establishments, that it would be im- 
possible to take the authorities by surprise, and that unless this last could 
be accomplished a long, expensive, and doubtful struggle would be the 
result. The consequence is an enemy must be superior in power and 
resources to overwhelm and destroy before attacking. The thousand of 
millions expended in an indecisive war can never be regained, nor the 
yaluable lives sacrificed be replaced. Now, is it good policy to be penny 
wise and pound foolish by allowing ourselves to be found unprepared 
to maintain our country’s honor on the seas, when by the expenditure 
of say ten millions a year for construction purposes, we guard against 
the possible destruction by an energetic, well-prepared enemy of as 
many billions in a few months ? 

This is no idle effort of the imagination, It is sober truth, that 
ought to strike deep into the minds of our public men and law-makers. 
We can avoid all possible foreign entanglements if our people so wish, 
but we must be at all times in a position to maintain our own dignity 
and rights with the most powerful nation now in existence. Certainly 
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no student of our history can recall without a deep sense of mortifica- 
tion the war with Great Britain (1812), when our Chief Magistrate 
was literally chased out of the national capital and returned only to 
see the government houses in ashes. Certain it is that the same disaster 
will not likely happen again, but can we know how the blow may fall, 
or its nature, until we are deep in the dust of humiliation? No one, 
prior to the time, would have believed Washington would or could be 
burned. So far, then, as lies in our power, being guided by past ex- 
periences of our own as well as other nations, it becomes a national duty 
to be able to protect not only our own shores from destruction and 
spoliation, but our citizens wherever they may be found. With full 
naval power, kept up to a high standard of effectiveness, we can do this, 
and make every man, woman, and child known to be an American citi- 
zen, wherever found, as secure in life and property as is the English- 
man. Justice and visible power are potent factors in the world’s econ- 
omy, and with them we will command the respect of the world and 
security at home. Without them, humiliation at home and contempt 
abroad. 

Starting, then, with the idea that our country is to have full naval 
power to maintain her prestige, Jet us inquire first as to our facilities for 
creating this power and means of maintaining it at its maximum effi- 
ciency. None can question our natural resources as regards everything 
pertaining to ship-building, whether of wood, iron, or steel. Our me- 
chanics are unsurpassed, we have deep-water sites for the establishment 
of navy-yards and arsenals, capable of perfect defense and available as 
rendezvous for squadrons or fleets. Possessing all these prerequisites 
for the support of a navy, it becomes an all-important question where 
to locate the dock-yards, how many are needed, and the extent of the 
establishments with every approved modern appliance for constructing 
and repairing ships. 

Bills are now pending before Congress for the sale of the Boston and 
New York yards, the most important and best appointed we have. This 
leaves the eastern coast of the country with only two small yards, one 
at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and one at Norfolk, Virginia, both of 
very limited capacity, and by no means well adapted for the purpose, 
the harbors of both being small and the water-front limited. I don’t 
consider the Washington yard a dock-yard, though its value for par- 
ticular purposes is unquestioned. The Pensacola yard has but few 
facilities for naval purposes; its location is unsafe, it being within easy 
reach of the long-range modern rifle. We must remember that a naval 
dock-yard cannot be made in a year or two. It is the effort of many 
years of careful, well-considered work with limited appropriations. It 
would thus become a serious question whether, in abolishing our two 
best navy-yards, we are not running a serious risk, especially as there 
are but few signs of replacing these with others larger and better ap- 
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pointed. The fact that it is now deemed necessary to sell these yards 
should impress the authorities with the importance of keeping in view 
the absolute necessity of so locating the new dock-yards as to avoid in 
the future the causes now advanced for disposing of the Boston and 
New York yards. Many millions of dollars have been expended at each 
of them, and, if precedent is any guide, the value realized in their sale 
will not be a drop in the bucket. It should be made a subject of 
grave consideration by the ablest minds, when a naval dock-yard is de- 
cided upon, where it should be located. All local interests must give 
way to stern necessity and cold-blooded common sense. It is a matter 
of national importance and should be given the benefit of all the ex- 
perience obtainable, unbiased by other reasons than the plain necessities 
of building and fitting ships of the largest description. 

These necessities may be classed as follows : 

I. Deep-water entrance to the harbor, with large capacity for anchor- 
ing vessels when inside. 

II. Capacity of perfect defense by means of forts, torpedoes, and 
ships. 

III. The adaptability of the site selected for erecting thereon very 
large buildings, construction of dry-docks, and extensive water-front. 

IV. The dock-yard must be in rail communication with the rest of 
the country to transport supplies of every description to and from it. 

V. The place chosen must be away from any city and of large extent, 
thus avoiding the recurrence of the necessity that now causes the sale of 
two large yards. If we can find sites for our dock-yards embracing all 
these advantages the first and most important step will have been taken, 
and then with careful, thoughtful, and far-seeing minds to supervise the 
construction of the dock-yard facilities, we will have every improved 
means for creating, maintaining, or adding to our naval power. The 
dock-yard is to be distinguished from the simple naval station, where a 
ship can coal, provision, refit, and make slight repairs to engines and 
boilers. The former is complete in itself as regards the perfect construc- 
tion of the largest vessels, the latter a simple place of temporary supply, 
but of great importance, as I hope to show. 

It would seem that Congress is taking a great responsibility upon 
itself in ordering the sale of the New York and Boston yards without 
previously taking measures to construct a perfect dock-yard on a large 
scale to replace them. 

As we have seen, with the Boston and New York yards abolished, 
we are left with but limited facilities for even repairing what ships we 
have, and with our navy at its present low state as regards the efficiency 
of its ships, our position as a naval power must be very mortifying to 
all naval officers, as well as every American with any national pride in 
his heart. The saddest part to the naval officer is that when disaster 
comes with even temporary national humiliation, the navy, no matter 
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how gallantly it may struggle with overwhelming force, will have to 
bear the brunt of censure. Every naval officer’s heart would bound with 
gratitude and determination to prove himself worthy of his country 
could he feel that Congress would voice the wishes of the people in the 
matter of giving us a full naval establishment, especially as they realize 
that our countrymen can ill-brook any national mortification. Let 
Congress give us the ships, and the officers will see to it that no disaster 
comes, 

In the discussion of our future naval facilities it becomes necessary 
to consider how many dock-yards and naval stations will be needed, 
where they should be located, and the extent of the two kinds of estab- 
lishments for naval purposes, bearing in mind the distinction, as pre- 
viously stated, that the former must be complete in itself for building 
and repairing the largest ships; the latter a place for refitting, pro- 
visioning, coaling, and minor repairs to engines and boilers. 

We must keep steadily in view the all-important fact that no matter 
where these dock-yards or stations may be located the sites must be of 
large extent, capable of immense increase in all facilities, commenced 
with whatever appropriations may by given by Congress. We must 
look far ahead and make them capable of constructing and maintaining 
a fleet ten times as large as our present navy. 

The laying out of the dock-yards particularly should be done by 
engineers of wide experience, gained from the inspection of all foreign 
establishments of the same kind; men able to see farther than the 
ends of their noses, and of unquestioned integrity, having at heart the 
interests of our country and the navy. It will be the greatest economy 
to pay what would by some be called fabulous sums for this high order 
of talent. All attempted condensation must be cast out. Make the 
dock-yards places of magnificent distances. Never mind the growls of 
gouty people that may be heard from. Make them for the country’s 
future possible necessities. Better furnish carriage and horses to the 
lame ducks on the navy register than be obliged to curtail anything 
that wise judgment may see necessary. It is hardly necessary to say 
the dock-yards must have all modern improved plants of machinery 
and contrivances for the construction of modern ships. It would be 
well if much of the ancient machinery at New York and Boston could 
be sold with the yards. Our start must be afresh, guided by the ex- 
periences of other countries, and untrammeled by any one man’s hobby 
or fancied American superiority, Let everything be judged from the 
stand-point of cool-headed common sense, and all will be well. 

On the government land selected as a dock-yard site must be all the 
plants for constructing all articles pertaining to the armament of our 
ships, such as rifled guns, ammunition, and torpedoes. It is unnecessary 
to say that a good range would be needed and that all improved 
methods for testing guns should be found there. The government 
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must be able to do its own work. If it choose to do so, let the out- 
side gunmakers in peace times go ahead and compete with the Naval 
Ordnance Bureau, but I again say we must be prepared to turn out 
the various kinds of rifled ordnance with great rapidity. We must not 
wait until war is upon us before laying down our general ordnance 
plants. It may be asked, Why put the arsenals in or adjacent to the 
dock-yards? I answer, To avoid transporting all kinds of ordnance 
stores from the place of manufacture to another for experiment. Make 
and test at the same place, and don’t have too many establishments 
scattered around. Gather them more together, where in case of necessity 
much of the machinery in the dock-yard proper might be used in an 
emergency in turning out ordnance and stores, and vice versa. 

Let us now consider how many dock-yards will be needed as a first- 
class naval power, and in this paper I only express an individual 
opinion. To be brief, on our Eastern coast proper, from Maine to Cape 
Florida, two would be sufficient if constructed on the scale and as com- 
plete as the experience of other first-class maritime powers points out 
tous. In the Gulf of Mexico one, thus giving us three for our Eastern 
and Southern sea-board. On the Pacific coast one dock-yard would 
suffice. In a general way these dock-yards should be located centrally, 
and therefore I say place one near New York, in Long Island Sound, 
one in the waters adjacent to Hampton Roads. In the Gulf, take the 
best deep-water harbor that can be found possessing the advantages 
previously set forth. The one on the Pacific coast should be located 
in the waters of San Francisco. 

The present yard at Mare Island is crippled with a difficult, narrow, 
and small harbor, and there are evidences of a rapid decline in this im- 
portant particular. The only opinion to be expressed here is that the 
utmost care and far-seeing prudence must be exercised in the selection 
of the sites for these large establishments. 

Nobody at all acquainted with the necessities of a cruising squad- 
ron can fail to recognize the importance of stations within easy reach 
or so placed that in its cruise the ships may, when necessary, fill up 
with coal, provisions, any equipment stores that are needed, and make 
temporary or minor repairs to engine and boilers, It is astonish- - 
ing to think and realize that three out of every four ships going toa 
navy-yard could just as well obtain everything necessary at one of these 
stations, but when once alongside a navy-yard dock find many imaginary 
wants, involving the expenditure of thousands of dollars for work 
that could and should have been done by the vessel’s own men. This 
is what now makes our bill of repairs so large. Unless absolutely 
necessary to perform work beyond the force of the ship or the means on 
board of her, she ought never to be allowed at a dock-yard, except to 
go in and out of commission. If, after a year’s active cruising, new 
gear or standing rigging is needed, give the ship the rope and let her fit 
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herself. Make her handle her own provisions and coal. We have too 
much, a great deal too much, waste through these small leaks. 

Were these stations located near capacious harbors, where the squad- 
rons could rendezvous for all kinds of exercise in squadron or by ships 
singly, much benefit to the ships would accrue as well as great saving 
to the government. We would, by this wise economy, make our yearly 
naval appropriation bill go farther and keep in commission more ships, 
and these ships more self-reliant, and therefore more efficient. With 
the same prudence used in locating and building these refitting stations 
as ought to be exercised towards the dock-yards, the navy itself, espe- 
cially the Department, would be relieved of much unjust censure now 
laid at their door. 

We must first put in the heads, tighten the hoops, and then drive in 
the bung if we expect the barrel to hold. It is to be feared this same 
barrel has been for a long time sadly in need of coopering. 

Now, granting that these stations are necessary and would be of great 
benefit to the service, where must they be located? Briefly, and with- 
out assigning other reasons than those for the convenience of cruising 
squadrons, I would locate one near Newport or Boston for the North 
Atlantic Squadron while cruising north; one at Port Royal, South Car- 
olina, for southern cruising. Key West, as a strategic point in time of 
war, would be of undoubted importance, but it is unhealthy several 
months in the year, and should only be utilized in war times. At 
Newport and Port Royal there are magnificent harbors and roadsteads 
for all kinds of work by a squadron. Port Royal is, and always has 
been, noted for its healthy climate; its waters are unsurpassed. In the 
Gulf a station should be placed at Pensacola, but this to be kept down 
to a minimum standard of supply, as it is liable to epidemics of yellow 
fever during the summer months. On the Pacific coast there should 
be a station on Puget Sound for northern cruising, and one at San 
Diego for southern cruising. 

Now, the outlay for buildings, docks, fittings, and everything else 
ought not to exceed one hundred and fifty thousand dollars for each of 
these stations ; and once built a very small amount would be necessary 
to keep them in repair. No regular workmen would be necessary. A 
commanding officer, one assistant, a paymaster, clerk, and yeoman, with 
one or two watchmen, would be all the force necessary. When a ship 
or ships come in, her engineers’ force, with the machinery at the station, 
can make any small or even considerable repairs ; the crew can handle 
all kinds of stores, so that the government is at no expense in the matter 
save keeping the necessary watch and guard of its own property. Our’ 
ships spend too much of the time that ought to be devoted to cruising 
alongside the navy-yard docks. 

The thoughts presented in this paper must be of interest to a majority 
of naval officers having at heart the interests of the service, and who 
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must look with an anxious eye upon the apparent inroads upon our 
naval resources, and the lamentable condition of our navy as regards 
ships. My object will be attained should it meet the eye of those in 
authority and in Congress, and thereby cause them to think seriously 
over our present defenseless state as a maritime power. Will other 
officers set forth their views to the public, that it may be seen the navy 
is not at fault so far as having expressed themselves against the present 
unwise policy goes? Then, should trouble unfortunately come upon our 
country from a lack of proper preparation in time of peace, at whose 
door will the blame be laid? Certainly not justly at that of the navy 
: itself. Give us the means of building the necessary ships and keeping 
them in efficient condition, then if disaster comes blame the navy, but 
not before. But give us the ships and dock-yards, 
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THE FUDGE’S DOG. 


HE was a handsome dog, strong, bold, valiant, and of value to any 
one wanting that particular kind of dog; but from my limited obser- 
vation of him in the field I can hardly recommend him for sporting 
purposes. 

The way I came to know the Judge’s dog was this: Stationed at a 
frontier post on the northern plains, in a section of country celebrated 
for its abundance of wild fowl in the spring and fall months, I ex- 
pressed to some of the zealous and untiring sportsmen connected with 
a certain headquarters a wish that they would get up a ducking party, 
and give me not only the pleasure of entertaining them at my post, 
but also the opportunity of ministering to their pleasure by introducing 
them to one of the noted duck-passes in my neighborhood. 

The party was gotten up, including my friend, the Judge, who, 
enthusiastic as to field sports, had never, I think, gotten beyond an 
expression of the healthfulness and pleasure of such exercise. On this 
occasion, it would seem from attending circumstances, the Judge deter- 
mined to appear in the field properly armed and equipped, trusting to 
luck and a bold front to carry him through, if not with credit as an 
accomplished shot, yet with sufficient success to escape the criticism of 
his more skillful comrades. 

Having secured a gun and ammunition, with the usual necessaries 
and impedimenta of a hunter’s outfit, it occurred to the Judge that he 
should have a dog, his companions being each provided with that 
almost indispensable assistant. The sequel will show that my friend, 
the Judge, was either ignorant of or indifferent to the particular kind 
of dog desirable on such occasions. 

Having no dog of his own, it became necessary for him to borrow 
one. Knowing how foolishly sensitive hunting-men are as to loaning 
their dogs, the Judge sought the aid of his gardener to find him one. 
Mentioning his need, his anxiety was set at rest by a tender of the 
gardener’s dog, a large Newfoundland, warranted to be fond of, and to 
bring things out of, the water. To remove what doubts the Judge 
might have as to this last necessary qualification the gardener produced 
his dog, and gave then and there a practical and convincing illustration 
of the ready manner in which the dog performed that valuable and 
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interesting accomplishment, the Judge himself casting an occasional 
stick into the water. This was convincing: the dog was taken to the 
Judge’s quarters, and by a liberal use of meat the Judge partially suc- 
ceeded in a few days in removing from the dog’s mind the impression 
that my friend, the Judge, was an enemy to the whole canine race, 
whom it was his, the dog’s, duty to tear to pieces if he could get at 
him, the Judge having taken the wise precaution of restraining the 
dog’s liberty by a stout chain. 

The time came for starting, the Judge appearing promptly at the 
place of rendezvous; the dog, for prudential reasons, being taken to 
the train by the gardener. I have heard that while the Judge was 
warmly welcomed, an almost unanimous doubt at once arose as to the 
desirability of the company of his dog, who immediately upon arrival 
indicated a fixed purpose to pick a quarrel with any or all the other 
dogs of the party. The Judge’s explanation that his dog was only a 
little fresh was accepted, and the conduct of the animal passed over. 

That the Judge’s dog conducted himself in an orderly manner while 
en route has since been explained by the fact that he was kept chained 
at one end of the baggage-car. However, when the party reached the 
end of their journey by rail, the spring-wagon met them, and we started 
for the duck-pass, the baggage and camp attendants having gone on 
before. Everything went merry as “a marriage bell” until a howl 
and scuffle under our wagon indicated some unusual disturbance, 
sounding very. much like a dog-fight. A shout to the driver from the 
Judge’s companions brought the team to a stand-still, when all ex- 
cept the Judge, whose guilty conscience I think made him assume the 
air of indifference, hurried to alight, each to the rescue of his own 
particular dog. A hasty glance disclosed the fact that H——’s dog 
was the victim, his master’s sudden appearance saving the dog from a 
premature end. 

Having somewhat relieved his anger by kicking the Judge’s dog 
as long as he could hold him and thought it safe, we again got into 
the wagon, H insisting on taking his dog in with him. The 
former hilarity was not resumed at once, though the Judge sought 
to force the conversation by remarking on the beauty of the surround- 
ing prairie and the regularity of its undulations, all of which I am 
pained to say was received coldly. In time the party became more 
cheerful, everything proceeding pleasantly, when a jack-rabbit starting 
up near the wagon the dogs took after it in swift pursuit. The Judge’s 
dog at first appeared to take no interest in the chase, but soon started, 
outrunning the others. This gave the Judge great joy, who directed 
attention to the fleetness of his dog, and expressed his firm belief that 
his particular dog would be the one to overtake the rabbit. If the 
Judge’s dog started with such purpose he abandoned it when he reached 
R——’s dog, whether from a conviction that further pursuit was use- 
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less, or because there was something in the appearance and manner of 
R ’s dog that offended him will never be known. It would be idle 
to speculate upon the motive influencing the Judge’s dog on this occa- 
sion. It will suffice to say that the Judge’s dog abandoned the pursuit 
and attacked R——’s dog in the most violent manner. Another shout 
to the driver, all out again, the Judge this time hurrying in hot haste 
to the rescue of R——’s dog. More kicking of the Judge’s dog, and 
soothing of R——’s, return to the wagon, R——’s dog being taken in 
for protection. For some time “silence reigned supreme,” all waiting 
anxiously for the time when G——’s dog should become a victim to the 
aggressiveness of the gardener’s animal. Soon a growling under the 
wagon indicated impending trouble. Another stoppage of the team, 
G—— insisting on taking his dog into the wagon also. With four 
men and two dogs already in the wagon we were somewhat crowded, 
so it was suggested that the Judge’s dog be tied on to the baggage- 
wagon, which we had by this time overtaken, and the hunting dogs be 
allowed to run at large. This solution of the difficulty was received 
with favor, after which we proceeded to our camp without further 
incident. 

I do not know whether it was satiety of pleasure, or that the Judge’s 
dog, reflecting upon the objectionable nature of his conduct during the 
afternoon, appreciated the probability of his sudden taking off if he 
continued it; whatever influenced him, his conduct during the evening 
and night was most exemplary, so much so that in the morning the 
Judge hazarded several expressions of admiration as to the beauty and 
docility of his dog. Whatever doubts may have existed in the minds 
of the Judge’s companions as to the correctness of his remarks, none 
were expressed, indicating an improved state of feeling from the night 
before. 

An early breakfast, and out on the pass before daybreak, the 
Judge’s dog still doing well. Presently a call of “ mark to the left,” 
the almost simultaneous discharge of the Judge’s gun, both barrels, a 
rush of the Judge’s dog, the passage of a flight of ducks at least three 
hundred yards over the heads of the hunters, a howl of rage from all 
on the pass except the Judge, who, strange to say, in the premature 
discharge of his gun had killed a duck, and the first flight had passed 
over. The next thing to be done was an effort to suppress the Judge’s 
dog, who had evidently just begun to enjoy himself. This he did by 
running in and out of the water, barking furiously, setting a pernicious 
example to the more sedate and better disciplined dogs on the pass with 
him. Not being able to quiet the Judge’s dog, much less get hold of 
him, it was suggested that he be killed then and there, that being the 
only way of quieting him. The Judge, with his usual and acknowl- 
edged ability as an advocate, pleaded hard, representing that the dog 




















-was borrowed, and that he was in honor bound to return him, adding 
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the persuasive remark that he would take the dog back to camp and 
tie him up. It being by this time long after sunrise, the party left 
the pass, hoping for better luck in the evening. 

The day was spent not as good-humoredly as could be wished, 
allusions to the Judge’s dog from time to time operating as a damper 
upon any effort at conviviality. Sundown found us again on the pass, 
but the ducks would not fly, the few that did passing far out of range. 
The evil influence of the Judge’s dog appeared to be present every- 
where. Back to camp, a silent supper, until one of the party remem- 
bered an engagement which would oblige him to take the morning 
train for the East. This was electric: all thought of duties or engage- 
ments necessitating their departure in the morning. After this burst 
of conscientiousness the conversation became more general, and took a 
wider range than at any time since our arrival incamp. Having given 
up the hunt, the Judge mildly requested the release of his dog, which 
was permitted. I do not know what cause of offense the Judge’s dog 
had this time, but shortly after his release the serenity of the party was 
disturbed by the most alarming noises from the neighborhood of the 
cook-tent, shouting of the camp attendants, barking and howling of 
the dogs, all indicating that the Judge’s dog was not idle. With a look 
at the Judge which ought to have annihilated him we hurried from 
our sleeping-tent, and found that the Judge’s dog had attacked the 
others while feeding, and was getting in his work most beautifully 
when we reached the scene of conflict. This was too much,—the last 
hair as it were; the Judge’s dog was again tied up, and remained so 
until we reached the cars the next morning, when he was ignominiously 
turned over to a brakeman to take charge of. 

I have since learned that the Judge’s dog reached his home and 
master safely, feeling the better for his trip. I confess to some surprise 
at this: I never knew a more justifiable excuse for dog-killing than 
that presented in the case of the Judge’s dog. 

I am afraid that the gentlemen of the party think I exaggerated 
when I represented to them the pleasures of duck-hunting in the far 
West. I know that they have since visited very many famous duck- 
passes. I do not know if the Judge has always been of the party. 
When he was I am confident it was made a condition that he was not 
to take a dog. 

To conclude this hunting story, I am satisfied that if no other of the 
party, man. or dog, enjoyed the trip the Judge’s dog did. And now 
that time has somewhat mellowed my indignation at the dog’s riotous 
_ proceedings, I cannot help but feel a satisfaction in the fact that the 
Judge’s dog, reluctantly dragged from his home and master, found some 
measure of relief in making everybody with whom he came in contact 
while absent perfectly miserable. +e 
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THE SCOTS AT WATERLOO. 


Marshal Blicher, in a dispatch relating to the battle of Waterloo, wrote, 
that ‘the Old Guard were bafiled by the intrepidity of the Scottish regiments.’ It 
was flattering to hear this account of the conduct of the Highlanders confirmed by 
the prevailing belief both in Paris and throughout France, the French soldiers 
themselves saying that it was the Scottish troopers who chiefly occasioned the loss 
of the battle, by defeating the Old Guard. When Napoleon saw the Gordon High- 
landers, in their kilts and bonnets, charge the solid columns of the French, he at 
once discovered their country ; and, while they contributed so signally to blast his 
earthly glory, he could not repress his admiration, but exclaimed, ‘ Les braves Ecos- 
sais |’ ''—Hislop’s ‘‘ Scottish Anecdotes.”’ 


I, 


Down in the dike like kye we lay, 
Back of Hougomont’s brown chateau, 
From cloudy noon till the close of day, 
With cannon over our ranks at play, 
Highlanders brave of feud and fray, 
Bonny blue-bonnets ranged in a row. 


II. 


France was massed on the plain around, 
Bonaparte at her gallant head ; 

Black dragoons plowing up the ground, 

And guns at work with a thunder sound, 

While we of the plaid beneath the mound 
Idly loitered asleep—or dead. 


II. 


What the deil was the duke about ? 
Prone our files in the crowded trench, 
Torn by artillery inside out, 
The flags of the enemy far aflout 
As if the British had had the rout, 
Lads who always had flogged the French. 
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Iv. 


Sergeants and soldiers wounded, lost, 
Shot to death in that streaming ditch, 

Stubborn as stone at whatever cost, 

Splinters of shells upon us tossed, 

The Grenadiers of the Guards thus forced 
To linger like girls, at fever pitch, 


V. 


The sun sank low, and the crisis came: 
British bull-dogs had stood for hours, 
Worn and bleeding, but falling game, 
Exposed to a sheet of smoke and flame 
For the sake of England’s endless fame, 
And now the fate of the beaten ours. 


VI. 


Onward marched the Imperial Guard, 
Michel Ney at its bristling front : 

Where the wisdom of watch and ward, 

There, on the ground so wet and hard, 

For bodies broken and bruised and scarred, 
Ours of the kilts who bore the brunt? 


VII. 


Yet deep in the dike like dolts we sat, 
Back of Hougomont’s brown chateau, 
Some half-kneeling and some down fiat, 
Wondering what our ain Wellesley was at, 
Astride of his gray in a plain cocked-hat, 
Silently biding the coming blow. 


Viti. 


A stir and a shout all along the line, 

Hoarse as the roar of a Highland flood ; 
The voice of the Thames, the Seine, the Rhine, 
When winds and waters in war combine, 
Heating the heart like a draught of wine, 

And setting on fire our fighting blood. 
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IX. 


Galloped the staff to the van of the ranks, 
Riding afore it the iron man, 

Grim of feature and gaunt of flanks, 

Who had all day cantered along the banks, 

His gray eye fixed on the charging Franks, 
As steady the tide of the struggle ran. 


ae 


Rang out his words like a pibroch-blast, 
Firm and free as the drum’s quick roll, 
“Up and at them !” and bold and fast 
We sprang to arms for the fight at last, 
And over the mead our columns passed 
To face the French as they climbed the knoll. 











xi. 











Breast to breast with our bayonets keen, 
Knee to knee as we thrust straight home! 

Red the grass that was now so green, 

Fatal the flash of the steel’s white sheen ! 

Sheaves of flesh would the reapers glean, 

Rich the furrows with fertile loam. 


SSS 


















XII. 











Small avail the fierce fury we met, 
Mont St. Jean was a triumph gained ; 

Ere summer’s sun o’er the land had set 

We saw a sight we could ne’er forget, 

A battle-field haunted with horrors yet 

On which the star of Napoleon waned. 








XIII. 









For Gael met Gaul ’mid the crash of guns, 
The clatter of hoofs, and the clash of steel, 

As rushed the Romans to meet the Huns. 

No Scot of us all a sword-stroke shuns 

Or off from the death-shot ever runs, 

Whether the bout bring woe or weal. 
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XIV. 


Up from the earth where we’d lain since morn 
Back of Hougomont’s brown chateau, | 
Sir Arthur summoned his spears of corn 
To yield him a harvest of battle born, 
Scottish chiels whom the kilts adorn 
Alike well-worthy of friend and foe. 


XV. 


And when ye gaze on the golden grain 
That waves in the winds that softly woo, 
Ye'll ken that the laddies who knelt in the rain 
All through the throes of impatience and pain 
Were the tartans who drove back the French again 
And gave to Wellington Waterloo. 


Davip GRAHAM ADEE. 
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THE REORGANIZATION OF THE ENGLISH 
ARMY. 







THE recent radical changes in the army organization of the British ser- 
vice have given rise to much criticism. The following summary of the 
new regulations, which went into effect July 1, 1881, is translated from 
the Revue d’ Artillerie. Similar rules for the pensioning of non-commis- 
sioned officers and for the retirement of commissioned officers at speci- 
fied ages, it is believed, would work to advantage in our own service: 

Regular Army.—No person can be enlisted in the service under 
nineteen years of age, excepting boys wishing to enlist as buglers. No 
one can be sent to India before the age of twenty, or before serving one 
year. The length of service is seven years; five years additional are 
passed in the reserve. The duration of service in India is eight years. 
Non-commissioned officers, after a certain time of service, and with the 
consent of their commanding officers, can re-enlist for five or nine years. 

Reserve.—In the United Kingdom a part of the enlisted men, after 
three years’ service, can obtain permission to pass into the reserve; in 
such cases they serve nine years in that position. The men in the re- 
serve can re-enlist for four years in the reserve. They will form a 
“second reserve” that will be mobilized only when the country is in 
danger. Their number will not exceed ten thousand. 

Territorial Regiments.—The two battalion regiments and other 
regiments combined with the corresponding militia regiments form sev- 
enty-seven territorial regiments; the Sixtieth Rifles and the rifle brigade 
preserve their former organization.’ The entire infantry of the line and 
of the militia will then be composed of territorial regiments, having four 
battalions in England, Scotland, and Wales, and five battalions in Ireland. 
The two first battalions of each regiment are line battalions, the two 
others militia battalions. These regiments receive a name corresponding 
to the territorial circumscription where they are garrisoned. The dis- 
tinctive marks or devices that have heretofore belonged to each battalion 
of the line will belong equally to the other battalion forming a regiment 
with it. The regiments having no distinctive mark or device will have 
in future: the English regiments, a rose; the Scotch, a thistle; the Irish, 
a clover-leaf; the Welsh, a dragon. 

The uniform will be the same for the line and militia battalions of 
the same regiment, except that the militia battalions will wear an “M” 
on the epaulet. 


1 The Sixtieth Rifles takes the number 52, and comprises four battalions of the 
line; the rifle brigade takes the number 66, and has also four line battalions. 
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Strength of the Different Arms.—The infantry comprises : 


1. On the Home Stations. 


4 battalions of 950 men, with a depot of 50 men. 
8 “ 950 “cc “ “ca 150 “ 
4 850 150 “ 
4 650 80 “ 

8 500 i 

43 480 50 “4 


2. In India, ete. 


24 battalions of 800 men in the various colonies. 
50 6 820 * in India. 


Total, 145 battalions and 107,350 men. 


For the regiments in India depots of eighty men will be gradually 
formed. 
The cavalry comprises : 
6 regiments of 542 menand 400 horses. 


At home. { 43 “ 410 300 « 
In India. 14 “ 408 se 485 ‘8 


Total, 388 =“ 14,284 “ 12,204 « 


The horse artillery comprises : 


8 batteries of 151 men and 104 horses. 
At home. 6 ee 109 ~ 2 4 


In India. 14 te 146 “ 162 
Total, 28 6 8906 “ §68582 


The field artillery comprises : 


13 batteries of 145 men and _ 86 horses. 


At home. {1 6 145 e 74 = & 
18 100 se 46 
In India. 41 6 146 6 110 


Total, 80 “11,056 se 7,188 


Twelve battalions of infantry at home, six battalions in the Medi- 
terranean possessions, six regiments of cavalry, and seventeen horse and 
field batteries will be held always ready to form an army corps for 


operation out of England. 

The tour of service in the colonies is sixteen years; however, the 
changes will be made so that no one, officer or enlisted man, will pass 
more than eight years in India. 

Each year a regiment will be stricken from the list of those that are 
to furnish battalions for India, and will be carried to the list of regi- 
ments for colonial service. 
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The non-commissioned officers of the active army will be pensioned 
at forty-five years of age, those at the depots at fifty, and those in the 
reserve at fifty-five. Hereafter no gratuities will be paid to such officers 


on re-enlistment. 
Each regiment has the following number of commissioned officers : 







Cavalry of the Guard Infantry of the Guard Line Infantry In India. 








and of the Line. and of the Line. at Depot. 
Colonels : ; 1 1 ; 1 
Lieutenant-colonels 1 2 4 1 
Majors . ; ° 3 8 8 5 
Captains ; . 5 12 14 8 
Lieutenants . ‘ 12 80 83 80 
Total . ; ; 22 58 60 45 






Officers are either on active service or on half-pay, on the condition, 
however, of resuming active duty on receipt of orders. The grade of 
second lieutenant has been abolished ; in the first year of service, how- 
ever, lieutenants receive only the pay belonging to the former grade of 
second lieutenant. Lieutenants and captains are retired at forty years 
of age, majors at forty-eight, lieutenant-colonels at fifty-five, colonels at 
fifty-five, major-generals at sixty-two, lieutenant-generals at sixty-seven, 
generals at sixty-seven. The retired pay, after a minimum of twenty 
years’ service, varies from one thousand dollars for lieutenants and cap- 
tains to five thousand dollars for generals. 

To prevent officers from retiring too soon, lieutenants, captains, and 
majors are given a gratuity of six thousand dollars if they retire after 
twelve years of service, of eight thousand dollars after fifteen years, and 
of ten thousand dollars after eighteen years; after twenty years’ service 
they receive an additional annual amount for life of one thousand dol- 
lars. These amounts increase with the grade; a general (retired) receives 
an annual pay of five thousand dollars and a field-marshal six thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

There are one hundred and forty general officers (not including the 
field-marshals), divided as follows: 


Field-Marshals. Generals. Lieutenant-Generals. Major-Generals- 










a Se ey ee 
Se SSS 






a ee 
















Cavalry, guard, and 7 22 65 
infantry. { 6 2 8 19 
Artillery and engineers. 1 5 11 
Total . . . ° 6 10 85 95 
a 
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The widow or direct heirs of every officer who is killed in battle, or 
who dies of his wounds within less than six months, receives a pension 
amounting to four hundred and fifty dollars for the widow of a lieutenant- 


colonel. 








O. B. Mitcwam, 
Lieutenant of Ordnance. 





THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY MARLINE; 
OR, NOTES FROM AN AMERICAN 
MIDSHIPMAN’S “ LUCKY BAG.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
(Continued from page 668, vol. vi.) 


“Wet, Mr. Gumbo Chaff, what do you know about this quarrel ? 
Give your account of it in as few words as possible, and recollect, old 
nigger, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 

“Why, Massa Captain, I dun know nuffin’ at all ’bout dis har cir- 
cumstance. I han’t seen none ob de salt and battery, dough I is heard 
werry aggrawatin’ language and unobjectionable conbersation, dat’s a 
fac’, and it all turn out jis’ as I ’spected, and de two men get fetched up 
to de mast, which I suppose day desarve to be. All I knows dey was 
a monstrous sight ob talkin’, and dey boff call each oder a mizzable 
sight of names. Den I ’gin to be afeard like they was a-gwine to be a 
muss, an’ I gwine rite to work den to collect my cooking ’tensils. Fac’ 
is, Massa Capen, dey was talkin’ jis like two bar, and arter all dey turn 
out jis’ for all de worl’ like two sheep. I tought dey was boff wrong 
in de ways of usin’ agrawatin’ spressions, specially the one dat stole the 
plums, and also de one who hab loss ’em. 

“Tf you’l jis’ excuse me, Massa Capen,” continued old Gumbo, “TI’l 
jis’ explain a few carcumstance dat will trow some light on dese matter. 
You mus’ scuse dis old nigga, Massa Capen, for speak so freely in de 
peresence of a gempleum, but I want to say dis har onexpected car- 
cumstance hab quite discombibolated de kitchen ’tensils. It was de 
mose unaccountable thing I eber seen. De cook’s fork ain’t no whar 
to be seen, two hoops is dun knocked off de mess-tub, and all dis hap- 
pen from dose two men a-foolin’ togeder on de bitts, sar. Dat’s all I 
knows about dis muss, sar, so help me Bob !” 

“ And that’s what you call throwing a light on the subject, is it? 
Stand on one side for the present ; I have not done with you yet.” 

“ Yes, sar,” said old Gumbo, pulling his top-knot and ducking his 
head with the politeness of a French dancing-master, and looking as 
consequential as if his evidence had settled the whole matter. 
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“ Who is the next witness? Step up, my man,” said the captain to 
a tall, gawky, slab-sided-looking Yankee, who looked as if he had been 
fed on pumpkin-pies all his life and drank nothing but vinegar and 
water. 

“‘ What’s your name, my lad ?” 

‘“‘ Zedekiah Longshank Whitler,” replied the fellow, with a strong 
nasal twang, keeping his hat on his head and his hands stuck into his 
pockets up to the elbows. 

“ And where the devil did you come from 2?” said the captain, “and 
what part of the ship are you stationed in?” 

“Wal, I didn’t com’ at all, I reckon, and I rather guess I was 
fetched down on a raft from Skunk River, down in Maine; and I mout 
as well say I’m fixed at the pump, whar I’m kept a-pumpin’ the tarnal 
live-long day; and I reckon it’s a leetle the hardest work I ever done 
since I seed salt water.” 

“Take your hat off, you mutinous rascal, and make none of your 
mutinous remarks here, or I’ll have your back scratched with the cat 
before you know where you are,” said the captain, quite indignant at 
the greenhorn’s careless manner. “Tell me what you know about this 
fight, and don’t go out of your way to tell me about your Skunk Creek 
and being fetched down on a raft.” 

“Wal, now, did you ever?” said the Yankee. “ Wal, the folks 
down yonder they did larf at me, to be sure, when I talked of sailor- 
ing in the navy ships, and I kinder think they was harf right in the 
ind; but if this ain’t a lettle of the hardest doin’s and fixin’s I ever 
seed, my name ain’t Zedekiah Whitler. Wal, I rather guess, cap- 
ting, that you’ll have to cross-question me, for that’s the way we do it 
up down East, and I ain’t obleeged to answer no questions that will go 
for to criminate myself.” 

“Well,” said the captain, who seemed to be rather amused at the 
odd fish before him, “ where were you when this quarrel took place ?” 

“Wal, I reckon I was at that tarnal pump, almost a-burstin’ my 
biler and jerkin’ my arms out of the sockets every clip I took at it, 
while a darned soldier is doin’ nothing all day long but stand thar and 
larfin’ at me. When I think he’s got a leetle of the easiest work on 
the boat, I rather think the member of Congress from my county will 
make a small muss about it, or else Zedekiah Whitler can’t write.” 

“Silence, you scoundrel !” said the captain; “and don’t let me hear 
you talk again about writing, or I will tie you up and flog you toa 
jelly.” 

“Wal, I’ll silence if you like, but I guess you’ll find it a leetle of 
the hardest thing to cross-question me if I silence you ever under- 
took.” 

“Who commenced the quarrel?” continued the captain; “tell me 
that.” 
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“Wal, how should I know,” said Zedekiah, “when I was a-pumpin’ 
all the time, and tarnation mad myself at the soldier for larfin’ at me.” 

“Didn’t you hear the controversy about the duff, and did you see 
Bill Brown and Jim Green strike each other ?” 

“Wal, what if I did? You don’t come for to go to think that I’m 
goin’ to answer such cross-questions as them? No, no, capting, I rather 
guess I won’t. All I knows is, that the capting of the waist told me 
to keep to that ar pump, and he says I’m a leetle of the best pumper 
he ever seen; but I rather think I ain’t so easy pumped.” 

“Well, then,” said the captain, “tell us in your own way what do 
you know about this matter, for I want to know the truth.” 

“Wal, now, that’s getting to be like a reasonable critter; and if you 
hadn’t been so pesky cantankerous at first you’d a-hearn it all by this 
time. Wal, you want to know who first began the quarrel ?” 

“Yes, I do,” said the captain. 

“Then you want to know, I guess, who hit first ?” 

“Yes, I do. Go on, you fool.” 

“ And then, I reckon, you want to know who got the worst of it?” 

“Yes,” said the captain, “ I want to know all about it.” 

“ Wal, it was a leetle of the darndest fight I ever seen in my born 
days. I was a-pumpin’, and the soldier was a-larfin’ at me, as he allers 
does, when I hearn a-talkin’ and a-cussin’ loud enough to split thunder. 
Then I stopped a-pumpin’ and the soldier stopped a-larfin’. Then, 
Jehu! but I saw such a-taring and a-squealin’, gougin’ and a-scratchin’, 
that I was entirely flambergasted. One man war on top and the t’other 
war underneath, then the t’other war on top and the top war under- 
neath ; they gin dreadful bar hugs, and both looked as flat as pan- 
cakes. Then agin they would swell up and sneeze, and stretch out as 
long as an eel. Thar arms kept a-flyin’ like the wings of a grand- 
daddy’s wind-mill, and when they put in the licks it was like a horse 
kickin’ you with all four shoes on one foot. I thought all along that 
one of them would a-busted his biler, because he kept a-kinder wheezing 
like a steam-engine. Then I hearn a-belloring, an’ a-squealin’ and a- 
thumpin’, till I thort all creation war a-rattlin’ a pieces. ‘Then I see 
one feller knock t’other feller through a squar’ hole in the for’ard ind 
of the boat. I says, There’s a dead Ingian anyhow, ’cause I thort he 
went clean through the boat’s bottom down that tarnal hole. Then I 
’gan the pumpin’ an’ the soldier he ’gan sorter to laff at me agin, and 
so I been a-pumpin’ and he a-larfin’ at me ever since. I rather think, 
capting, you’! have to git another chap to stop in these diggin’s, ’cause 
I’m a sorter minded to leave an’ go to hum the first land we come to. 
Skunk Creek’s good enough for me anyhow you can fix it, and no 
mistake. Now, you got the hull grit of the matter out on me, an’ if it 
ain’t all truth, slap up and strai’t down, may I never eat a pumken-pie 
or whittle a stick agin.” 
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Zedekiah’s evidence set almost every one to laughing, and the cap- 
tain could scarcely keep his countenance himself; he ordered Zedekiah 
to stand on one side and informed him he would settle with him di- 
rectly. The next witness was then called up, and he answered to the 
name of “ Frangois Jean Julien Pettit Pois.” He was wardroom cook, 
and a Frenchman by birth, though, I presume, from being in an Ameri- 
can ship of war, that he had become a naturalized citizen ; at all events 
he had escaped the vigilance of the Know-Nothing Committee, and 
held this important office under the republican flag. 

Frangois Jean Julien Pettit Pois was a very small specimen of a 
man,—so thin he would scarcely cast a shadow, and so short he must 
have had some difficulty in overlooking the cook’s table ; but he looked 
every inch a cook, and one could almost see the paté foie gras beaming 
from out his intelligent countenance. 

“Come, Frangois, let’s have your evidence ; what are you on board 
ship ?” 

“Qui, Monsieur le Capitaine, I av ze honor to be ze chef de cuisine 
to ze war room officier, and I av zeen wiz my two eyes ze battaile be- 
tween zese two ‘matelot.’ Alzo my attention is much engage wiz ze 
bisness of my science I av look at de battaile wiz one eye, an av stuff 
de roas pig wiz de oder.” 

“ Are you a good French cook, Frangois?” said the captain, “and 
what can you cook ?” 

“T can cook every zing, sar, every zing. I av been chef de cuisine 
for the Duke de Reinfort, segond chef de cuisine for the Prince of 
Salerno, an general taster of ze wine of ze Bishop of Pisa. You mus 
axcus me, sair, I no speki ze English language too mosh.” 

“Go on, then, and tell me what particular dishes you can make,” 
said the captain. 

“Well, sair, I can tak ze pig and make one turkey ov him; I can 
tak ze turkey an mak one pig of him; wiz ze chickaine I shall mak 
every zing: soup, pie, pigeon, perdriz, phaisan, woodcock, and ozer 
small bird; wiz ze maccaroni I shall mak seventeen deffirant zing,— 
beautiful zing, fit for ze monarck ; wiz ze bone of ze pig I shall make 
ze mos beautiful jellee, and wiz ze bad egg ze most splendeed glaci. I 
can mak ze marong, ze caramelli, ze bonbon, and every zing for ze 
ladie, and, sair, I shall cook ze bullfrog in one manner vera remarkable. 
I can cook al’ Anglais rost beauf, befstek, muttang-shop, muttang-roti, 
and muttang boulli, muttang avec olive, muttang avec pomme de terre. 
When, sair, you av nosing, I can mak you one good dinaire wiz one ole 
boot for ze foote; I shall mak ze good soup and beautiful frigasce wiz 
ze ole hat for ze head; I can mak ze maccaroni paté and ze beautiful 
mushroom ; wiz one old stocking I shall make one beautiful frigasce 
and ze good jellee; and wiz one bone of ze hammon I can make seven, 
eight, soup, and fourteen, twenty ozer zing. I speak vraiment, Mon- 
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sieur le Capitaine, and av one vera good recommend from ze chef de 
cuisine in ze Hotel Havre at Genoa.” 

“ Very well, Frangois, I will try you. Mr. Barnacle,” he said, turn- 
ing to the first lieutenant, “have Francois rated as captain’s cook, and 
let my present cook take his placé ; he knows no more about cooking 
than a horse.” 

“ But, Captain Marvellous,” remonstrated Mr. Barnacle, “ we took 
a great deal of trouble to obtain this cook and pay him something be- 
sides his pay ; it is an act of injustice to deprive us of him, and I doubt 
if he wishes to change.” 

“Mr. Barnacle,” he replied, “ when you want to change the captain 
of the foretop into the maintop do you ask him if he will like it? We 
will discuss this matter in the cabin, sir,” he said, drawing himself up 
with much dignity, and turning round to Frangois, he ordered him to 
tell what he knew about the fight. 

“ Well, sair, as I av tole you I av seen ze battaile wiz one eye an av 
stuff ze roas pig wiz ze ozer; I av look Monsieur Brown and Monsieur 
Green mak ze fight wiz ze doff-bag ; Monsieur Brown hit Monsieur 
Green in ze mous wiz ze duff-bag ; zen Monsieur Green cashe Monsieur 
Brown by ze hair, and Monsieur Green cashe him by ze nose; zen 
Monsieur Brown pule Monsieur Green hair, and zen Monsieur Green 
blow Monsieur Brown’s nose; zen Monsieur Brown holler all same 
like one bule, and zen Monsieur Green squeale all same like one pig; 
zen I put my two eye on ze stuffing ov ze roas pig, and when I put ze 
tozer eye on ze battaile, ze two monsieurs boss fall down ze fore-hash, 
and I look no more.” 

“ Well, then, all I can make of this, you two rascals,” said the cap- 
tain, addressing the two culprits, “is that you have knocked up a pre- 
cious row on the gun-deck, and are both in the wrong, and I am going to 
make an example of you. Nota word,” he said, seeing they were going 
toreply. ‘ Rig your gratings, quartermaster, and, boatswain’s mate, get 
you out your cats. 

“ And now, Mr. Gumbo Chaff, stand up there.” 

“Me! Massa Capen ?” said Gumbo, his eyes dilating to the size of 
saucers and his red lips turning the color of ashes. “Me! Massa 
Capen? I ain’t done nuffin’, sar, bress de Lor’ ; I’se nuffin’ but a wit- 
ness, sar, and I’se dun tell truff, so help me Bob! Massa Capen, dis 
har ole nigga neber git a-lickin’ at de gangway, and I tink, Massa 
Capen, dat it is a mos’ unacountable ting if dis har nigga is whipped 
just ’cause he’s nuffin’ but a witness. Pray de Lor’, Massa Capen, sar, 
but don’t whip dis har old nigga; it dun kill him for sure.” 

“This is one of the witnesses, sir,” interposed Mr. Barnacle, who 
began to think the captain had taken leave of his senses ; “ there must 
be some mistake, sir.” 

“No mistake whatever, sir,” he replied, haughtily ; “I am going to 
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lick witnesses and all, and then I will be sure to punish the right one. 
Better that one hundred innocent persons should suffer than that one 
guilty person should escape, so my Bible teaches me, and I always 
carry out the principles of the Christian religion.” 

“T rather think, sir, your Bible contains a misprint, and I would 
respectfully suggest the propriety of looking at it again before you pun- 
ish these men. I think you would regret flogging Gumbo Chaff; he 
stands high in the estimation of the officers, and has never been flogged 
since I have known him, and this is the third ship in which we have 
sailed together. I think you are too humane, Captain Marvellous, to 
commit an act of injustice.” 

This little compliment to the captain’s justice carried the day, and 
the flogging was postponed for the present until that misprint could be 
looked into. He asked Mr. Barnacle to walk into the cabin, and in a 
few moments an order came out to unrig the gratings and put up the 
cats ; but the first lieutenant informed the belligerents that the captain 
had sentenced them to fight out their difficulty in the presence of the 
crew, each armed with a duff-bag filled with duff, and the conquered 
man was to be put on the black list for the rest of the cruise. This 
decision, worthy of Solomon himself, seemed to meet the approbation 
of the crew, who flattered themselves they were going to see rare sport. 


It was a pleasant Sunday afternoon’s amusement to discuss the matter, 
and many were the jokes cracked at the expense of Brown and Green 
by their messmates and acquaintances. 

Next morning the following lines were found fastened to the cap- 
tain’s door, and created some little merriment. The author was never 
known, though Gumbo Chaff’s name was signed to it : 

1. 


Brown and Green, as has been seen, 
Were very fond of duff; 
But Green and Brown both got knocked down 
Before they had enough. 
2. 
When Green got blue, I swear ’tis true, 
His tongue could scarcely wag ; 
And Brown turned black, while on his back 
He slung round his old duff-bag. 
8. 
So fierce they fought, the captain thought 
They both had got enough ; 
The wisdom he’d shown was all his own, 
So the sailors they christened him Duff. 


4. 
Away with the cat, we’ll no more of that, 
The duff-bag shall settle disputes ; 
While Green and Brown shall be knocked down 
And treated as if they were brutes, 
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CHAPTER X. 


ARRIVAL IN PORT. A NEW METHOD OF BENDING A BUOY-ROPE,. 
PRACTICAL HINTS TO SAILING-MASTERS, 


Favorine gales carried us rapidly along on our voyage, and on the 
nineteenth day after leaving the United States the joyful sound came 
from aloft of “Land O!’ In an hour after the shores of Africa and 
Spain began to loom up in the distance, and the white sails of the cor- 
sair-looking craft were seen in bold relief against the background. 
Every one was on deck, looking at the long-wished-for land, and many 
were the enjoyments they promised themselves when they should put 
their feet on shore at Gibraltar, whither we were bound. I could 
scarcely convince myself that the cloud-like-looking thing before me 
was terra firma, it presented so wide a contrast to the narrow streak of 
sand we had last seen when we left the United States; but we rapidly 
came up with it, and there was land without a doubt. We-passed the 
Straits with a spanking breeze, and had to keep a bright lookout to 
avoid running over the innumerable small craft that were seeking their 
way to the Atlantic, some bound to Portugal, some to the coast of 
Africa, many to France and England, and many that bore tidings of 
us to our own cherished homes. My heart beat with longings for home 
whenever we passed an American ship, and I wished myself on board 
of her as she flew past us on her homeward-bound voyage ; but the feel- 
ing was only transfent. I thought of the captain’s dog “Snap,” and 
determined to stick to my duty, and bear my load with cheerfulness and 
resignation. Could I have looked into the future, and seen all the an- 
noyances and privations I have since undergone, I think I should have 
been tempted to jump overboard and ask some American skipper to 
throw me the end of a rope. 

We were fairly flying along the land, impelled by wind and current, 
and bid fair to reach our anchorage long before it was dark. The pil- 
lars of Hercules, like mighty giants, seemed to be upholding the heavy 
clouds that we might pass safely under them, and sent from their 
gorges as we passed brisk squalls that made us stand by our topsail 
halliards. Soon after the rock hove in sight, its high top capped with 
snow-white clouds, and its base lined with unapproachable fortifications, 
over which the British flag was proudly floating. The harbor was 
crowded with vessels of all nations (many of them ships of war), from 
a three-decker down to a felucca. Proud as we were of our saucy-look- 
ing frigate, we could not but acknowledge that she sank into insignifi- 
cance alongside of the three-deckers of Great Britain, but Captain 
Marvellous felt sure he could sink the largest of them after being three 
months in active service: that was some consolation. 
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All hands were called to “bring ship to anchor,” and every one re- 
paired to their stations. Mr. Barnacle took the trumpet, and kept the 
little middies flying about carrying orders to all parts of the ship. 
This being the first time we had entered port since leaving home, great 
anxiety was felt about making a handsome “ come to,” though we all felt 
sure that if any one could do the thing to perfection it was our old first 
lieutenant, Mr. Barnacle. The harbor seemed to be crowded with ves- 
sels, and I did not think it possible to get by them without a collision 
of some kind ; but threading our way through the French, English, and 
Dutch men-of-war, the gallant frigate approached her anchorage in 
beautiful style, and picked up a good berth between two English ships 
of the line. The Englishmen complimented us afterwards on the 
handsome manner in which the ship was handled, and I presume they 
ought to be very good judges. Our captain was the only one who did 
not seem to appreciate the evolution, for though he said nothing while 
we were working in among the shipping, nor gave a single order to the 
first lieutenant, yet he became as brave as a lion when the anchor was 
down, and seemed determined to show that he was captain, if any one 
had a doubt on the subject before. 

“Mr. Barnacle,” he said, “I don’t see the buoy watching; it must 
have gone down with the anchor.” 

“No, sir,” replied the first luff; “there was no buoy-rope bent, and 
expecting to come to with the other anchor we had no time to bend it.” 

“Who ever heard of an anchor being let go without a buoy-rope 
bent to it? Very unseaman-like, sir; very unseaman-like,” he grum- 
bled. ° 

“ Just as you please about that, sir; but I shall never apply to you, 
Captain Marvellous, for credentials for my seamanship,” replied Mr. 
Barnacle (and the wart grew to an alarming size). “I will defy any 
one to tell which anchor he is coming to with in a crowd of ships like 
this, and you informed me yourself that we would come to with the 
starboard anchor without assigning any reason.” 

“Commodore Truxton always came to with the starboard anchor, 
sir,” he replied, “and that is sufficient reason for my doing it. I pre- 
sume you won’t question his being a sailor, sir?” 

“No more than I would question the captain of the foretop being 
a sailor; but it don’t follow from that,” he continued, “that he knew 
more than any one else. I should be sorry to think that Commodore 
Truxton was the only sailor, or rather seaman, we have had in our 
navy. The fact is, sir, officers knew so little in his time that it be- 
came the fashion to acknowledge his superiority, and look up to his 
decision in all points of seamanship.” 


(To be continued. ) 










EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Mucs surprise has been excited by the apparent supineness of the 
French and English naval forces in the harbor of Alexandria on the 
occasion of the serious outbreak which occurred in that city on the 11th 
of June, and which resulted in the destruction of the greater part of 
the European quarter and the death or wounding of more than two 
hundred European residents. Exactly what restrictions the French and 
English cabinets have imposed upon themselves as to interference with 
Egyptian affairs it is of course impossible for us to say, nor need we, as 
a service publication, assume the task of speculating on the diplomatic 
intricacies that environ the subject. But we regard it as quite within 
our province to express sympathy with Sir Beauchamp Seymour and 
his officers, as well also as with their French allies, who must have 
chafed bitterly under the restraint which held them passive observers of 
the wanton slaughter of their compatriots and the demolition of their 
residences. To the mind of one not specially enlightened as to the 
details of French and English policy in Egypt, it would seem that 
the riot of June 11 offered the best possible justification for active inter- 
ference on the part of the armed forces of those powers assembled at 
Alexandria. The outbreak was in no sense an ordinary disturbance of 
the peace. Its promoters and agents were Egyptian soldiers, its fury 
was directed almost exclusively against European residents, and included 
in its havoc civil and military functionaries of the very powers whose 
guns frowned voicelessly upon the scene. No man with the heart of a 
French or British soldier in his breast could possibly have contemplated 
the cowardly work of the miscreant horde without yearning almost to 
bursting to assert the good old principle that blood is thicker than 
water, and to wreak on the howling rabble the vengeance which its acts 
so richly deserved. But for some inscrutable reason this was not to be. 
Possibly military reasons existed for this failure to act. We can easily 
conceive that a purely naval force, unprovided with marines or soldiers 
in numbers sufficient to constitute an effective landing party, without 
weakening too much for the safety of the ships the force afloat, might 
be comparatively powerless under the circumstances that existed in this 
case. But whatever the reason, whether military or diplomatic, for the 
inaction of the forces, it was none the less a painful ordeal for the gal- 
lant men who lay that Sunday afternoon in the harbor of Alexandria 
Vou. VII.—No. 1. 8 
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undergoing a harder battle with their knightly impulses than any that 
Egyptian fellahin could have offered them. 


WE esteem it a matter of profound gratulation to the army that the 
principle of compulsory retirement has finally received the sanction of 
both branches of Congress. Owing to slight divergencies in the bills 
passed respectively by the House and Senate, compulsory retirement has 
not up to the moment of this writing become a law, and it is barely 
within the range of possibility that some hitch may yet occur in the 
committee of conference, to which the subject has been referred, that 
shall for the time defeat the full fruition of the hopes of those who for 
the good of the service have so earnestly desired and so efficiently strug- 
gled for the result now all but assured. It will indeed be a matter of 
deep regret should this important reform fail now, and, failing, furnish 
another proof of the adage that “There’s many a slip ’twixt the cup 
and the lip ;” but even that untoward event will not wipe out the sub- 
stantial fact that the principle involved in the question of compulsory 
retirement, after having received a most thorough discussion, has won its 
way over all opposition and been definitely accepted by the legislative 
wisdom of the nation as a proper and necessary feature to be engrafted 
upon our military system. In what we have said about the possibility 
of a temporary failure of the proposed law we would not be understood 
as intimating our belief in the probability of such a failure ; on the con- 
trary, we have very little doubt that before these words reach our readers 
the law will have been passed, but we shall feel, even if the law fails 
now, that the principle has established itself, and we can wait its formu- 
lation in law with cheerful confidence that we shall not wait long. 






THE action of Majuba Hill made apparent to the English that some 
system of rifle-practice other than the one in vogue, of firing at stationary 
targets, was necessary to bring their standard of marksmanship up to 
the requirements of actual war, and numerous suggestions have been 
made of devices to meet the want. One of the latest is mentioned in 
the Army and Navy Gazette (London) of June 3, as follows: 

“In the Indian United Service Institution Journal, Captain C. 
Fulton, Sixty-eighth Light Infantry, suggests a new scheme for a sys- 
tem of disappearing targets. ‘The apparatus consists of a parapet three 
feet high, with a line of rails behind. In the parapet are a number of 
frames, in each of which works a half-length dummy, which is raised 
or depressed by a system of ropes and pulleys from the marker’s butt. 
Besides these dummies, which are thus started by the marker like 
pigeons from traps, there is a truck which runs on the rails in rear of 
the parapet, which is also controlled by the marker, and carries a full- 
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length figure which can be fired at in motion. Captain Fulton estimates 
the cost of the whole apparatus and earth-work for four dummies at 
about Rs. 600. Supposing the details of his arrangement to answer in 
working, he has succeeded in satisfying two of the requisites of realistic 
musketry. He has got a disappearing mark, and a mark in motion, 
but the third condition, and perhaps the most important, that of un- 
known. distance, is wanting. And he will be an ingenious man who 
can succeed in effectively combining the three.” 


Assum1nG that compulsory retirement as respects commissioned officers 
is an accomplished fact, there is probably no measure now before Con- 
gress more important to the well-being of the army than the bill for — 
the retirement of superannuated and disabled non-commissioned officers. 
These men constitute a most deserving class, and one that has hitherto 
received less recognition than it deserved. No means that could be 
devised would probably operate more effectively than the measure now 
pending to raise the tone and improve the quality of our non-commis- 
sioned officers as a body. The assurance of adequate provision in their 
declining years will prove a powerful incentive to the utmost endeavor 
on their part to faithfully discharge the important duties which pertain 
to them, and will have the effect also to attract to the army men of 
character and intelligence, who, with such provision assured, will gladly 
devote their lives to a service from which, despite natural inclination 
and aptitude for it, they are now repelled. 


THe Lire-SAvINnG SERVICE is one that in proportion to its deserts 
gets less recognition from the general public than any institution of the 
country. Its stations lie along our extended sea- and lake-coasts remote 
from the habitual haunts of men, and its labors are for the most part 
shrouded from observation by the darkness of night and the veiling 
obscurity of the pitiless storms whose victims it seeks to succor. How 
faithfully and well its duties are performed will be apparent to even 
the most casual reader of the official reports of its operations made 
annually to the Secretary of the Treasury, to whose Department the 
service is attached. During 1881 there were two hundred and fifty 
disasters to vessels within the area covered by the operations of the 
service. On board of these vessels there were one thousand eight hun- 
dred and seventy-eight persons, of whom all but twenty-four were 
saved. The narratives of the events connected with some of these 
shipwrecks, as told inthe report of the superintendent, are thrilling, 
and to lovers of the heroic and the harrowing are intensely interesting. 
Mr. Sumner J. Kimball is the general superintendent of the service, 
and to his skill and devotion it owes very much of its success. 
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SERVICE LITERATURE. 


Ovr readers will, we know, pardon us if for the nonce we depart from the usage 
which has made this page sacred to literature distinctively of the service kind, and 
much of which is, we must confess, as dry and heavy as the guns, and ships, and 
forts, and other things with which it chiefly concerns itself, and invite their atten- 
tion to lighter literary pabulum better suited to their mental digestion in these dolce 
Jar niente days of long deferred, but at last arrived, summer weather. Messrs. J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. have recently issued a number of novels and romances, several of 
them translations, which are admirably adapted for whiling away the slumbrous 
days of summer, among which may be enumerated the following: ‘ Lottie of the 
Mill,” from the German of W. Heimburg, by Katharine S. Dickey ; ‘‘ Forever and 
a Day,’’ by Edward Fuller; ‘‘The Marable Family,’’ by Shaler Hillyer; ‘‘ Wild 
Hyacinth,” by Mrs. Randolph; ‘‘ Theodora; or, Star by Star,’”’? anonymous; and 
‘The Romance of a Mummy,”’ translated from the French of Théophile Gautier 
by Miss Augusta McWright. The catalogue of the same enterprising house 
includes many other recent works of fiction that are well worth the attention of the 
lovers of light reading. 

Ovr valued contributor, Rear-Admiral Preble, writing of the last issue of the 
official ‘‘ Navy Register,’’ says, ‘‘ Previous to the late war the ‘ Annual Register’ had 
appended to it copies of all the laws established by Congress subsequent to the latest 
compilation of naval laws issued by the Department, and also the general orders 
promulgated by the Department during the preceding year. They were thus placed 
before every officer in the service, and their attention called to them. During the 
civil war, from press of work or other causes, this publication of the laws and orders 
was omitted, and they have never since been resumed. Would it not be well to 
again append them? Published as they are now, in a separate pamphlet and on 
loose sheets, they do not reach a tithe of the officers they most concern excepting 
through the columns of a newspaper.”’ 

“A Livine Issux” is the title given by Col. Richard I. Dodge to a pamphlet 
containing in condensed form the matter which originally constituted the first twelve 
chapters of the MSS. of his work on ‘Our Wild Indians,” but which his publishers 
rejected as being too argumentative for a book cast in so popular a form. Colonel 
Dodge reasons justly in deeming this rejected matter too valuable to be lost, and has 
therefore published it in its present form. It will amply repay perusal. 
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